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| A considerable tonnage of steel is being saved in 


various manufactured and fabricated products by the 


= use of Mayari R in place of ordinary carbon steel. 


Mayari R goes farther because its substantially 


} higher yield point permits it to be used in thinner- 


than-ordinary gages without sacrificing strength, 
corrosion-resistance, impact-resistance or any other 
essential properties. 

Besides saving steel, the use of Mayari R helps in 
improving the design of many products. It often 
allows an appreciable reduction in deadweight that 
in turn cuts the cost of operation and maintenance. 

Although it is a low-alloy, high-strength steel with 


Superior properties, Mayari R can be worked and 


welded by the usual methods using ordinary shop 


AVE STEEL by using 
MAVAR! R 


equipment. It requires no heat-treatment and is 
used in the as-rolled condition. 

You can find out more about this versatile steel 
and its advantages from any of our sales offices. 
Write or phone for a copy of Catalog No. 259. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Special Article 


* Fd It's not enough for a company to treat its workers fairly. 


It does no good if the workers and public don’t understand 
or believe the treatment is fair. Good public relations pol- 
icies are invaluable in explaining the company’s position. 
—p. 79. 


Issue Highlights 


odie] Caterpillar Tractor mass-produces over 200 different gears 

[mY in a single department. Flexibility of machines and depart- 

ee, ment layout, reference files of production data, help keep 
=<" production highly efficient.—p. 83. 


ao Many companies fear short runs don’t justify special 

i | tooling costs. A company, where few runs exceed 300 parts, 

Fy offers examples of setups, fixtures and tooling which pay 
off on such short runs.—p. 87. 


60 pct means the Pittsburgh District will hold a decided 
edge in tinplate output despite other large expansions 
planned in other areas.—p. 99. 


S| Jones & Laughlin’s decision to expand tinplate capacity 
_ 


be built within the next 4 years with the aid of govern- 
ment funds. Stuart Symington, NSRB chief, hopes “quick 


Y An integrated steel mill for New England will probably 
decision on the matter may be reached.”—p. 101. 


on 9-mo. shipments) of steel after other priorities have 
been filled. But on vital flat-rolled steel this will amount 
to only about 6 pct of output. Of course their DO sales 
will also be replaced.—p. 102. 


S Warehouses are due to get a proportionate share (based 


Towering foundry backlogs are really putting the heat 
on the merchant pig iron market. Foundry scrap and pig 
iron prices have been advancing, but supplies are still tight 
and foreign iron is being actively sought.—p. 103. 


The magnesium industry is again poised to take up fast 
defense production. Commercial applications of the metal 
may be crowded out temporarily. This may be serious now 
because the industry has pushed itself to the doorstep of 
big business.—p. 106. 


Coming Next Week 
f 9 Conventional classification of heat-treated, high-strength 





steels according to hardenability is incomplete. Static and 

' ("notch bar characteristics of high-strength steels reveal re- 

~~ lationships between strength and ductility, and chemistry 
and structure. 
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The GM Dynaflow Drive 
is a torque converter com- 
bined with a fluid clutch. 
The ORTON Crane with 
GM Dynaflow Drive AUTO- 
MATICALLY PROVIDES 
THE CORRECT TORQUE 
in the exact amount needed 
to move the load! 


Ongr 





Crane and Shovel Co. 
608 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5 * Illinois 


NO SHOCK LOADING on gears, shafts 





and clutches! Smooth fluid application of 
power from the engine to load! Stresses 
cut in half, maintenance and time out for 
servicing cut to less than half! 


CUSHIONED SHOCK MEANS A LOT — 
not only to machine but to operator! He 
has perfect control at all times—he can 
hover over a load, adjust a fraction of an 
inch without clutch or brake action! Cuts 


\\ 





operator and equipment fatigue and wear! 


THROTTLE CONn- 
TROL! POWER to 
start a heavy load 
without ‘‘slip-clutch- 
ing’ at high speed-—- 
POWER CONTROL to 
pick up heavy loads 
smoothly and quickly! 
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Who's Crazy Now? 


TRA 

HE left hand doesn’t know what the right hand does these days. We have a 

democracy yet we don’t. We have free enterprise yet we are told what we should 
do—and what we can’t do. 

a Paradoxes no longer frighten us. Black is white and white is black. It depends 
on whose back is being scratched. Or who says it. Or who benefits. 

fits The latest psychology is used on the citizens to fuzz the real issues. The cost is 

of hidden with so many sweet and soul stirring words and phrases that those who pav 

ses never see that they do. 

for If anyone tells who pays he is labeled a fuddy-duddy, or a roadblock to progress, 
or a reactionary, or a jerk. 

—_ We have high butter prices—but the government has butter to spread on every- 

He one’s bread; paid for with the money taken from those who now pay higher prices. 

ran t , ; ; 

ie Five years after World War II we are still laying out a defense plan but we 

ae thought it was all laid out ready for “instant implementation.” 

ar! People who ought to know better hold the same views as the commies and play 

N into their hands. If you point this out you are a dirty Fascist. If you don’t you are 

se an unpatriotic bum. 

ad We should protect Formosa; no we shouldn’t, yes we should; no we shouldn't. 

rh. While the State Dept. tries to make up its mind the commies find new places to stick 

p f 

Listens the knife. 

> We tie wages to a questionable cost of living index. When the index goes up 

1 : because business has to raise prices to pay bigger wages we wonder why. Then we 

ey raise wages again because the index goes up. 

We face the greatest crisis in American history and the most formidable enemy 
in world history. But we also want our fur coats, our shiny gadgets, our luxuries, 
our mediocre leaders, our nice cozy and wishful thinking that all is well. 

Our national bill for bubble gum runs into the millions, yet hospitals, private 

. . . © a P P 
family aid, medical research and churches must beg for money to carry on. 
—_ The Administration dilly dallied before election. After election the hard facts are 
wr | told—much, much too late. 
ae Men say one thing in public and just the opposite in private. “We don’t need 
=) controls,” they say in public—in private they plan for them. 
i Men sound off in their clubs and to their wives and children. In public they get 
b ae mike fright, stage fright or just plain fright while the vote getters and slick talkers 
A take the ball and run with it. 
ee . ; ; . . . 

All right, who’s crazy now—and who’s going to do something about it unless you, 

and you, and you, and you do? 
nes CS, Compare — 
IN AcE 


lovember ] 6, 1950 
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NEWS, METHOOS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 





wm The order limiting aluminum shipments to nonmilitary consumers, 

while not unexpected, is exceedingly distasteful to industry, even 

though the excess is headed for the strategic stockpile. A year 

ago, when aluminum was more plentiful and prices lower, the industry 
urged the government to stockpile the metal. There is a lot of 

aluminum reduction capacity in this country which is still inacti- 

vated. Canadian offers of Al for stockpile were rejected a short 

time ago. 





m@ The soaring price of tin (it has more than doubled since Korea) 
is bad news for tinplate consumers. Although tinplate prices are 
scheduled a year in advance, the current record price of tin will 
mean big boosts in tinplate for next year. High prices for tinplate 


could dictate a return to black (blackplate) cans. 


@ Recent studies show that electric power from atomic energy may 
not be as economically impractical as has been thought. Figures of 
between 3 and 10 mils per kilowatt hour are now being mentioned. 








being tested. The molybdenum vanadium alloy is malleable at all_ 


hot working temperatures while pure molybdenum shows brittleness in 
certain temperature ranges. 





— ———— SS 


Navy contracts. The new unit provides a thrust equal to present 
types with considerably less weight. All 3 services will use the 
new unit. | | 


wm Wire brushing of rusty galvanized roofing prior to zinc painting 
is_ unnecessary. The repainted sheets last longer if the rusted 


surface is not removed prior to spraying with metallic zinc paint. 








wm The Ordnance Dept. would like to use pressed iron powder rotat-— 

ing bands for shells. During World War II the process was explored 

and used in a limited way. The chief bottleneck now in the way of 

wide use of such bands is a steady supply of cheap iron powder of 
consistent size, hardness and analysis. 


m President of large trailer manufacturing company has suggested 
that the trailer industry collectively buy a steel mill to insure 
continued supply of needed items. The trouble is that such a mill 
would have to be capable of rolling a large variety of sizes in 


sale. 


m NPA's order M-6 assuring steel for warehouses is good news for 
many small manufacturers, since it assures them a proportionate 

share based on shipments during the first 9 months. But the hitch 

is that their share comes after other priorities have been sub- 

tracted. When 45 to 50 pet of flat-rolled steel is taken by other 
priorities, by June 1951, warehouses and their customers will get 


only their proportionate share of the remaining 50 to 55 pct of 
flat-rolled steel. 


the current acute shortage of cadmium. Developed in England, the 
use of an 80 pct Sn-20 pct Zn alloy gives good corrosion resistance, 
excellent solderability, and is economical to deposit. 


wm Chevrolet in its Flint operations use about 3 tons of metal per 
employee per month. Recently it was disclosed that Chevrolet was 
using as much per employee per month for civilian production as is 


used in an entire year for military production. 
| 
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Bassick Co., Bridgeport, Conn., makers of casters 
and hardware, rely on Homocarb furnaces such as 
the one above for all cyaniding. Left: typical sam- 
ples of Bassick production. 


Sb, installing three Homocarb furnaces to replace the 


e salt pot 
formerly used, the Bassick Company has not only reduced cyaniding 


costs per found to one third of the previous amount, but in addition, 
it is now getting 599%, more heat-treating production from the same 
floor space. Big, efficient Homocarb furnaces handle over 100 tons 
a month production of hardened small casters and hardware parts 
with ease . . . eliminating the need for sending a portion of the work 
to outside heat treaters 

In addition to these benefits, the company finds that the quality 
of case is much more closely controlled with the Homocarb method. 
Case averages about 5 thousandths deep; is uniformly hard. Spot 
checks of hardness are made by file and by Rockwell. 


Hundreds of manufacturers have had similar experiences following 
adoption of the Homocarb method for heat treating. The method 


provides fast. safe, uniform heat treatment at low cost. It is a com 


a on from furnace to th 
omronent rom turnace To tne 


pletely integrated system, with all 
recording controller designed to work together efficiently. Homo- 
available in a size best suited to your neeas. For 


further information, write Leeds & Northrup Co., 4956 Stenton 


Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
| N MEASURING INSTRUMENTS + TELEMETERS « AUTOMATIC CONTROLS « HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 
|. SSeS Sar oak ees LOle ero) 


Jl. Ad TD4-623(2) 


carb equipment 








Here are some benefits... 


@ Fewer rejects 


ways under full control and uses uniform, 


oecause process is 4 


standardized aas cyaniding medium, evenly 
heated and distributed. Heat treater 
doesn't have to quess at furnace condi 


tions . . . he knows them. 


@ Uniform production . . . because method's 


controllability means results can be dupli- 


cated time and time again 


@ Faster production. . . furnace fits into pro- 
duction lines without affecting use of 


adjacent equipment In addition 


furnace 
can be reloaded with pra tically no wait 


ina between batches. 
@ Minimum floor space because Homocarb 
furnaces take big loads. 


@ Safe operation. No salts 


Gas cyaniding medium feeds through pipes 


r compounds. 


snd when spent, burns at vent in lid. No 
pecial ventilation needed because the 


Homocarb method discharaes no objec- 


ronacie fumes 


THe IRON 





Bassick Co. cuts cyaniding costs 2/3 rds 
by switching to Homocarb heat treating 
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CMP on Steel Coming by June 
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Consumers Get Trimmed Again 
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IECEMEAL control of steel distribution will 

be junked in favor of a modified controlled 

materials plan by the end of next May. As 
expected, the part-control part-free method of 
distributing steel is already proving unworkable. 
The system will eventually break down from the 
weight and multiplicity of its own orders and 
revisions. 

Meanwhile, new orders and revisions may be 
expected to continue multiplying. By the middle 
of next year, or sooner, the control orders will 
be so numerous and far reaching that a con- 
trolled materials plan will be installed as a means 
of restoring order to a confused and chaotic mar- 
ket. By that time controls will be so widespread 
that the changeover will bring little shock, will 
even be welcomed by some as a simplification. 

Hardcst hit will be manufacturers of non-essen- 
tial civilian goods. Steel shipments to them will 
be drastically slashed, if not eliminated. During 
the last war steel was shipped only for war or 
essential civilian use. 


Little Steel for Non-essential Goods 

For example, during 1943 total direct war uses 
received 38 pct of steel output and other essential 
uses received 62 pct. These total 100 pct of 
production. Steel requirements were simply 
matched against steel production. Under this 
plan there is a seat for every ticket-holder. 

This doesn’t mean that no peacetime goods 
will be produced. Far from it. It does mean that 
peacetime production will get only what is left 
after defense and essential requirements have 
been matched against steel production. And 
steel-hungry manufacturers will not be permitted 
to turn the market into a free-for-all with no 
holds barred. 


Some non-defense consumers will likely get 
the bad news this week on what they can expect 
in the first part of next year. Producers are add- 
ing up the score of DO and government program 
requirements for the first quarter. 


The tron Age 
SUMMARY 


house Share Smaller Tool’) IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS jini 


What is left will be distributed as fairly as 
possible among civilian consumers. But carry- 
overs of some mills are going to be tremendous. 

Despite their strong efforts to clean up old 
orders and start the new year fresh, they are 
running as much as 2 months behind on some 
items. They are planning to wipe out the carry- 
overs and start the new year with a clean slate. 
Customers will still be on the books for the 
month or two lost. It may mean little. 


Shortages Catching Up 

Auto producers, with the exception of Ford, 
are continuing their dizzy production race, al- 
though they expect to be pulled down from be- 
hind by material restrictions. Limitations on the 
use of aluminum (for pistons) and copper (for 
radiators) and wiring will be felt keenly. 

NPA’s order assuring warehouses proportion- 
ate percentages of steel products based on aver- 
age shipments during the first 9 months is good 
news to many small manufacturers. But not as 
good as it sounds. Warehouses received about 
20 pct of all steel shipped during the first 9 
months, but the hitch is that they will get their 
20 pet after defense and essential priorities have 
been met. Thus their share will actually be much 
less than 20 pct of total steel shipments. 


Hardest Hit on Flat-Rolled 

They will be especially hard hit on vital flat- 
rolled products. By June defense and essential 
civilian priorities will be taking about 50 pct of 
flat-rolled output. Warehouses will receive their 
proportionate share of the remaining 50 pct. 
Since they have been receiving about 11 pct of 
flat-rolled shipments, by June they will be get- 
ting only about 6 pct of total flat-rolled output 
(plus replacement of their stock going to DO 
orders). Of course they will get a bigger share 
of some other products. 

Steelmaking operations this week are sched- 
uled to remain at 103 pct of rated capacity. 


(Nonferrous summary, p- 130) 
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Two new extra-low carbon 


LSS Stainless Stee 


give high corrosion resistance after welding 


TO 


PUA ee ie ee 





18-8 (.03 carbon max.) 18-8 (type 304) 






This panel, composed of specimens 
of the four grades indicated, illus- 


trates dramatically how low car- ° y 

bon grades resist corrosion after | \ } 
welding. The panel was exposed ° eR cd J 

for 6 hours to a 10% HNO3, 3% : es 

HF solution at 80°C. Neither of . \ b ( ( . 
the low carbon specimens shows + ars 

evidence of deterioration, while the ence 

standard 18-8 (type 304) grade is 2 é 


OF carbon max. 


completely severed at the critical 
weld zone and the standard 18-8Mo 
(type 316) specimen is severely at- . 


tacked at this point. 


Where to use these 
low-cost. low-carbon 


Stainless grades 


Welded tubing 

Smoke stacks and duct- 
work in chemical plants 
Drawn shapes for welded 
assemblies 

Hoods and ducts in paper 
and textile plants 
Chemical extraction tanks 
Sulfite digesters 

Pickling tanks 

Chemical polishing tanks 
Bubble caps in distillation 
units 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - 





18-8Mo (type 316) 


If you need a grade of Stainless Steel 
that must undergo exposure to excep- 
tionally severe corrosive conditions 
after welding or hot forming, you’ll 
find real savings in these two new 
grades of U-S°’S Stainless Steel which 
contain a maximum of 0.03% carbon. 
During exposure to sensitizing tem- 
peratures—800° to 1600°F.—some of 
the chromium in ordinary grades of 
Stainless combines with carbon to 
form chromium carbides, thus reduc- 
ing corrosion resistance. Heretofore, 
fabricators have had to combat this 
by annealing the product or by the 
use of steel containing such stabilizing 
elements as columbium or titanium— 
both expensive operations. 
Development of two new U°S’S 
Stainless Steels—U-S’S 18-8 [.03 car- 
bon max.] and U-S’S 18-8 Mo [.03 
carbon max.|—now makes the incon- 
venience of special treatment or the 
extra cost of stabilized grades in many 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 





cose ae 
18-8Mo (.03 « 






arbon max.) 


applications unnecessary. In these new 
grades, the carbon content has been 
drastically reduced, practically elimi- 
nating the problem of carbide precipi- 
tation with resultant intergranular 
corrosion. 

Corrosion tests of welded joints 
have indicated that these new grades 
give resistance to intergranular corro- 
sion adjacent to welds equal to the 
more expensive stabilized grades and 
far in excess of ordinary grades. _ 

By replacing stabilized grades with 
low carbon grades, you can realize sav- 
ings in material costs up to 10%. In 
many cases, stress-relieving of welded 
vessels can be accomplished at sub- 
stantially lower temperatures. 

Get all the facts on these two new 
U-S‘S Stainless Steels by writing ‘or a 
copy of our booklet. Send your re- 
quest to United States Steel Corpora- 
tion Subsidiaries, 2205 “Carnegie 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





SHEETS - STRIP " PLATES - BARS - BILLETS - PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 


US'S STAINLESS STEEL 
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TWO METALS ARE BETTER THAN ONE—Dval Metal textile roll... 
stainless steel outside, metallurgically bonded to a gray iron 
core, rough machined and ready for shipment from our plant. 


ONE ROLL WITH A DOUBLE ROLE! This three-roll heavy duty 
padder made by the Morrison Machine Company with the dual 
metal rolls top and bottom and rubber-covered iron roll in the 
middle is used by the textile industry to impregnate and squeeze 
many fabrics. 


Take, for example, the casting of the rolls we 
make for the Morrison Machine Company of 
Paterson, New Jersey, one of America’s leading 
designers and builders of textile machinery. 

Two metallurgical characteristics are needed — 
an outer shell that resists corrosion from bleaches, 
finishes and dyes, plus an inner core that makes 
for economy and ease in fabricating. 

No one metal can do both economically. So 
utilizing centrifugal force and temperature, the 
two dissimilar metals are poured successively in 
horizontally spinning metal molds. The casting 
thus has an outer shell of stainless steel metal- 
lurgically bonded to an inner core of gray iron. 

Result? A vastly superior roll... one that 
combines two metallurgical properties into a 
single structural unit and makes possible a 
heavier, more rigid roll at lower cost! 

loday we are supplying single and dual metal 
cylindrically shaped castings to an ever increas- 
ing list of progressive equipment builders. 


U.S. PIPE AND 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF CENTRIFUGALLY 


Centrifugal castings may be the answer to your 
problem. In any case, why not find out? Write 
today and tell us what you’re up against. We 
may be able to help. 


FOUNDRY CO. 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


CAST FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS IN TUBULAR FORM 











U-BOLTS or 
GF Utah 





rapidly duplicated with 


di-acro 
HYDRA-POWER 





At last—a PRODUCTION BENDER 
that "blends them all" — tubing — 
angle — channel — extrusions — 
moulding—strip stock—and of course 
—all types of solid materials. U-Bolts 
and Eye Bolts are just two examples 
of the shapes that can be rapidly 
produced in one operation on this 
hydraulic power bender. 


The Di-Acro HYDRA-POWER BENDER 
can be easily set up in your plant 
for a great variety of forming opera- 
tions or it can be delivered com- 
pletely tooled for speedy production 
of a specialized part. Investigate 
this universal machine before you 
buy any “single purpose” bender. 


2 Send For“ 


* 
%e 
e 
SCCCOe sec eceseneeeeseseseseseeseeeeseee 


* 
40-Page Catalog : 
. 
giving full details on Di-Acro ge 
Hydra-Power Benders, also se 











Di-Acro Powershears, Brakes, 
Red Parters, Notchers, and 
Punches. 





MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Mae ae 


O'NEIL IRWIN MFG. CO. 

302 6th Ave., Lake City, Minn. 

Please send 40-page catalog including “‘Die-Less 
Duplicating’’ Engineering Service offer. 
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Letters from Readers 


Economist's Comments 
Sir: 

Remarks in the news article, “Sav- 
ings Bonds—Roadblock to Inflation,” 
by W. V. Packard, published in the 
Oct. 29 issue of THE IRON AGE, were 
interesting. For the most part, the 
basic tenets discussed in the introduc- 
tion were sound and well worth 
reading. 

However, we would be inclined to 
disagree with the second of the four 
suggested means for taking money 
away from people. Wage and price 
controls will accomplish little in elim- 
inating excess buying power. If the 
increased supply of money as a result 
of greater Government spending is 
not paid out in wages, some other 
faction in the economy will receive 
those funds. Furthermore, price con- 
trols merely aggravate the unbal- 
anced demand-supply situation. We 
have discussed this problem from 
time to time in our bulletins. 


J. J. CARTER 
Assistant, Research Dit 


American Institute For Economic Research 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


Additional Info 


Sir: 

In the June 22 issue “Dear Editor’”’ 
column, the question regarding cast 
steel grinding balls was answered 
only partially by the editor. Consid- 
erable commercial tonnages of cast 
steel balls are also being produced in 
sand molds in the U. S. and Canada. 
This type of cast steel ball, whether 
from sand or metal molds, is quenched 
while some of the interior of the ball 
is molten or mushy so as to cushion 
stresses from a mild or drastic 
quench. 

The claims that the chilled Nihard 
ball from metal molds withstands 20 
to 40 pet greater wear resistance than 
the sand cast type do not obtain for 
the cast steel type. The evidence, as 
to wear resistance in pilot and large 
scale tests, is in favor of the sand 


cast ball. 
A. C. MUNRO 
Gen’l Supt. of Mills 


Britannia Mining € Smelting Co., Ltd. 
Britannia Beach, B. C. 


Credit Where Due 


Sir: 

The headings to the interesting ar- 
ticle entitled “Scrap Handling—Key 
to Faster Melting,” by E. L. Diamond 
in your Sept. 21 issue have caused 


this association some embarrass» ent, 
and it would be very much apprei- 
ated if you could publish a correction. 

The British Iron & Steel Institute 
is credited with the work that yoy 
reported, whereas it was in fact car. 
ried out by this association, on the 
staff of which Mr. Diamond then held 
a distinguished place. He has since 
gone to the British Standards [nstj. 
tution in quite another capacity, 
that neither the Iron & Steel Institute 
nor the British Standards Institution 
were in any way concerned with this 


work. 


MAX DAVIES 
Public Relations Officer 


British Iron & Steel Research Assn. 
London, England 

Our apologies for inadvertently giving the 
British lron & Steel Institute credit for wort 
done while the author was associated with 
the British Iron & Steel Research Assn.—fd, 


Forging Stainless 
Sir: 

We have received and greatly ap- 
preciate the complimentary tear 
sheets on “Forging Stainless Steel.” 
We have read the article with inter- 
est, and are forwarding it to our as- 
sociates in England who, we are con- 
fident, will find it most useful reading 


material. 
Ez. V. ENEVIK 
First Vice President 
Uddeholm Co. of America, Inc 
New York 


Wants Ferro-Alloys Book 
Sir: 

I would appreciate it if you would 
advise me whether there exists a book 
about ferro-alloys, by whom it is 
edited, and where I could buy a copy. 

A. HAMMER 


Aug. Hammer, Wien 
Vienna, Austria 


So far as we know, there is no reference 
book published in the U. S. devoted exclu- 
sively to ferro-alloys. A booklet entitled 
"Ferroalloys and Metals" is published by 
Electro-Metallurgical Sales Co., 30 East 42nd 
St., New York. This firm is a large producer 
and seller of ferro-alloys. Steel Products 
Manual No. |, entitled “Pig Iron and Blast 
Furnace Ferroalloys," published by the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave. 
New York |, gives data on commercial 
practices.—Ed. 


Who Makes It Dept. 


Sir: 

On p. 94 of your Oct. 5 issue there 
is an article on the use of portable 
sectional racks, and also the use of 
an industrial crane truck with tele 
scoping boom in conjunction with the 
racks. We would appreciate it if you 
could give us the name of the company 
manufacturing the telescoping boom 


crane truck. 
H. L. OLSON 
Master Mechane 
Wilson ¢€ Co. 
Chicago 
The crane truck mentioned in the article 
“Steel Warehouse Cuts Costs With Portable 
Sectional Racks," is made by the Baker 
Raulang Co., Baker Industrial Truck Div., 
1250 W. 80th St., Cleveland 2.—Ed. 
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@ Take a good look at the pictures on these two pages. 
They show just a few examples of the wide range of high 
f pressure containers and hollow forgings that are made by 
NATIONAL Tube Company. 


The complete list is a lengthy one, and includes cy- 
linders for transportation and storage of gases—bottles 
for liquid and gas storage—accumulators for hydraulic 
machinery and pumping stations—hollow forgings for 
airplane jatos, dry ice containers, trailer axles, and other 
special-purpose containers. 

But there’s more to our story than a complete range 






a of sizes and types. Consider the two most important 
titled features of high-pressure containers—high strength, and 
vs foolproof safety. NATIONAL Tube Company gives you 
ducer both, because of controlled-quality steels, perfected 
ducts methods of manufacture, and our rigid inspec- 
sa tion policy. 
Ave. Whatever your needs, you can be sure of the 
wae highest possible quality when you buy from 
National Tube Company — world’s largest and 
most experienced manufacturer of tubular prod- 
ucts. Write for more information today. Na- 
ase tional Tube Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
table burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
se of 
tele- 
th the 
if you 
npany 
boom NATIOWAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS | 
ar UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
article 
ortable 
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Mercury 


JEEP 


MODEL 230 
2000 LB. CAPACITY 


Completely new and the most versatile 
fork truck of 2000 Ib. rating. 130” extreme 
lift to permit full utilization of storage 
area... short 60” turning radius for greater 
maneuvering in narrow aisles and con- 
gested areas ample “free lift’”’ and 
many other improvements, that mean 
maximum operating efficiency at lower 


cost. Completely described in Bulletin 295. 


Request your free copy. 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4144 S$. Halsted St. © Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Fatigue Cracks 


By CHARLES T. POST 


Bomb Shelter? 


Your favorite family journal’s 
relation to military production 
never has been questioned, but 
since talking to Bernie Herman, 
regional business manager at Phil- 
adelphia, we can see a glowing op- 
portunity in civilian defense, too. 

Bernie passes along a testimonial 
from Franklin Price, of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, as to how 
your f.f.j. possibly saved that re- 
pository of knowledge from total 
destruction by fire. Seems the 
library, shifting the location of 
several year’s back issues, had 
them stacked up in the doorway 
of one of its rooms. A subversive 
reader tossed a match in literature 
of an inflammatory type, starting 
a fire that gutted the room. The 
stacks of your f.f.j. not only pre- 
vented the fire from spreading, but 
were scarcely charred, themselves. 

That should win us a certificate 
from the Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and from there its only 
a short step to gain approval as 
a structural material for bomb 
shelters. In war, as in peace, we 
serve the nation. 


Double Cross 


Milton O. Cross, Jr., president, 
and Ralph E. Cross, vice-president 
and secretary, take justifiable pride 
in the help employees have given 
them in building up the business 
of Detroit’s Cross Co. in the ma- 
chine tool field. The business has 
grown so, in fact, that they are 
taking over a new plant. Not so 
long ago the lads on the payroll 
lured the Crosses into a nice kind 
of booby trap by getting them to 
bring their wives to a Detroit 
restaurant, where they walked into 
a surprise party in celebration of 
the new plant. That’s the kind of 
spirit that counts when the pres- 
sure is on for extra production 
effort. 


Metal Forever 


The first critical report we’ve 
heard on the National Metal Show 
comes from David Verson, presi- 
dent of Chicago’s Verson Allsteel 


Press Co. After touring the acres 
of exhibits, Mr. Verson chose your 
f.f.j.’s booth in which to rest his 
weary feet. Nearly all of the other 
exhibitors, Mr. Verson explained, 
were playing traitor to the metal- 
working industry which nurtures 
them, by using wooden or plastic 
furniture. Your f.f.j. showed its 
usual savoir faire with chrome 
plated tubular chairs and lounges. 
The seats, of course, had inner- 
spring cushions, but next year 
we’re making a note to toss these 
out and replace them with steel 
floor plate. Seems like a logical 
way to leave our whole-hearted 
metalworking imprint on those who 
tarry. 


Puzzlers 


Back in our student days, there 
was an ugly rumor that one of the 
instructors used to grade examina- 
tion papers by tossing the stack 
of them up the stairs, assigning 
grades according to which step on 
which they came to rest as they 
slid down. 

We've modified this system some- 
what in determining correct an- 
swers for the puzzlers that appear 
in this space. Exactly how is a 
secret, but majority rule is a big 
element. It works well in politics, 
so why not in mathematics? Every 
once in a while someone questions 
the published answer. This morn- 
ing we have a letter from A. E. 
Denis, Chief of the Iron and Steel 
Division, Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, Paris, France, who sup- 
plies algebraic and geometrical cal- 
culations in support of his belief 
that 16.47318 ft instead of the pub- 
lished answer of 17.45 ft is correct 
for the diagonal board problem pub- 
lished Sept. 28. This means we're 
going to actually have to get down 
and dig, since M. Denis’ answer 
conflicts with that submitted by 
the best brains of American 10- 
dustry, who, after all, really need 
French steel these days. 

Last week’s answer: 43 sets of 
automobile tires and 18 sets of mo 
torcycle tires. Hope this doesn't 
start any international differences 
of opinion. 
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MACHINE TOOL 
High Spots 









By W. A. LLOYD 


Rating Clarification — Some 
clarification of the situation with 
respect to ratings for purchase of 
machine tools was reported this 
week by National Machine Tool 
Builders Assn., Cleveland. 

There are four DO ratings that 
may properly appear on an order 
for a machine tool. 

DO-03 is applied by the Army 
or Navy when a machine tool is 
to go into a new ship. That rat- 
ing is assigned to a prime contrac- 
tor and to a prime contract. How- 
ever, if in the manufacture of the 
machine under that prime con- 
tract the prime contractor has to 
buy a machine tool, he must get 
specific permission and he will 
then apply DO-21 to his purchase 
order. 


Army, Navy Use—DO-04 may 
be used by the Army, Navy or the 
Air Forces for machine tools to 
be physically incorporated into 
new mobile shops. 

If the machine tool builder who 
gets a prime contract for such a 
Machine under DO-04 has to buy 
& machine tool and gets specific 
permission from the contracting 
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and Production 


officer to do so, he will then apply 
a DO-21. 

DO-21 may be used by a depart- 
ment of the government for fa- 
cilities to be owned by the govern- 
ment, or for material to go into 
stock and to be issued from stock. 
It may be used by the Army, Navy 
or Air Forces. It is to be used for 
machine tools to be installed in 
existing mobile shops or existing 
shops as distinguished from new 
ones. It may be used for advance 
base equipment or machine tools 
shipped to foreign theaters of war. 


Use by Contractors—It may be 
used by the contractor or subcon- 
tractor where the title of the ma- 
chine is to rest in the government, 
on the specific authority of a con- 
tracting officer. 

Where a contractor or subcon- 
tractor gets permission from a con- 
tracting officer to use a priority to 
purchase a machine tool intended 
not for one contract, but for pro- 
duction facilities, and where the 
title is to rest in the contractor 
or subcontractor, he will use 
DO-98. 

All DO ratings have exactly the 
same value when it comes to sched- 
uling machine tools in the shop. 


Same Rules— There is much 
confusion about orders a machine 
tool builder may receive for main- 
tenance, repair or operating sup- 
plies but, broadly speaking, the 
rules are the same. DO-21 may be 
authorized on such orders if for 
the direct procurement of the gov- 
ernment and to become the prop- 
erty of the government. DO-98 
should be used if it is being bought 
by a contractor or subcontractor 
engaged in essential work. 

The machine tool builder may 
extend any of the ratings listed 


above for the purchase of produc- 
tion materials, that is, steel, cop- 
per, brass or any other materials 
that actually go into the product 
to be built for the defense pro- 
gram. And these ratings may be 
re-extended by anyone who gets 
them again for production mate- 
rials. 


May Combine Orders—Under 
Par. 11.9-D of NPA Reg. 2, a ma- 
chine tool builder who has a num- 
ber of rated orders for which he 
cannot place orders for minimum 
commercially procurable quanti- 
ties of materials to fill the rated 
orders individually may list all 
rated orders to which the material 
will apply and place on a rated 
order for the full quantity re- 
quired, using the symbol DO-99. 
Amounts ordered may not be more 
than the total material required 
for rated orders combined. 


MAP Moves Along—In Wash- 
ington, the Military Allocations 
Program is moving along. Indica- 
tions are Norway will get $5 to $10 
million in machine tools. A $2% 
million program has been ap- 
proved and a $5 million program 
is under consideration. 

France’s requirements are in- 
definite. Estimates are this pro- 
gram runs from $30 to $50 million, 
but a number of important details 
remain to be worked out. 

Holland has a fair-sized pro- 
gram. Tentative plans call for $5 
to $10 million in machine tools for 
a truck and ammunition program. 


Italy to Benefit—Italy, which 
has benefited tremendously under 
ECA and the Export-Import Bank, 
may eventually play an important 
part in MAP because of its plant 
capacity. Tentative plans indicate 
Italy will get additional machine 
tools under MAP. The British pro- 
gram, which started late, has been 
completed first. 


New Capacity Required—This 
business, plus present backlog, 
constitutes a demand for produc- 
tion greater than the industry’s 
present capacity. New plant ca- 
pacity will probably be required. 
A general effort is being made to 
double America’s 1950 production 
next year. 
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GWES. aut THESE PLANT SAVINGS: 
— 


1. Extends TIME between greasings—lasts longer... 
stays in bearings longer. 


2. Low-cost application—fewer servicings and only 
the one grease to handle. 


3. Simple inventory—Shell Alvania Grease replaces 
up to 20 brands formerly required. 


4. Better protection —against heat, cold and moisture. 


5. Greater safety —less chance of applying the wrong 
grease! 


ALVANIA 
GREASE 


* 
ALL THESE LUBRICATION ADVANTAGES: 
GWE au 


1. Higher mechanical stability than any conventional 
grease at operating temperatures. 


2. Pumpable at low temperatures —even in unheated 
storage. 


3. Stable at high temperatures—superior to the best 
“‘soda”’ greases. 


4. Impervious to water—excellent resistance to wash- 
ing out. 


5. Longer service life—reduced consumption. 


The “MILLION-STROKE” industrial Grease! Alvania Grease, on the same tester the run was 
A grease that will stand 100,000 punishing 


considered a superior lubricant. 





SHELL OIL COMPANY 
50 West 50 Street, New York 20,N.Y. e« 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, California 


extended ...200,000 strokes. ..300,000 strokes 

AST . . . 500,000 strokes! Finally, at one million 
strokes of the M Work Tester has been strokes the test was discontinued, because this 
grease would not break down—it was still a fit 
In a deliberate attempt to break down Shell lubricant both in appearance and consistency. 





SHELL ALVANIA... Zhe AULLION STOUKE Grease 
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PUBLICATIONS 


For Quality Heat Treat 


One of the newest tools available 
to the production heat treater, the 
rotary retort controlled atmosphere 
furnace, is described in a new 4-p. 
bulletin. These production line 
heat treating furnaces are pre- 
sented in detail, with diagrams 
illustrating typical production op- 
eration. One of the significant 
features shown is the fact that 
they permit fully automatic opera- 
tion of the work feeding and 
processing system, in fields of gas 
case carburizing, homogeneous car- 
burizing, dry cyaniding and clean 
hardening. Surface Combustion 
Corp. 


For free copy insert No. 1 on postcard. 


Shows Motor Lubrication 
Studies in bearing lubrication 
for electrical motors are presented 
in a new 4-p. bulletin. The folder 
graphically shows comparative 
amounts of lubricant in different 
designs of bearings and how bear- 
ings are subject to air circulation. 
Application of U. S. Motors’ Lubri- 
flush principle is presented, show- 
ing how bearings can be lubricated 
for life and also can be purged of 
old lubricant and renewed without 
disturbing the bearing housing. 


U’. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
For free copy insert No. 2 on postcard. 


Collet Bulletin 


An up-to-date listing of popular 
style collets for all makes of lathes 
and millers is included in a new 
4-p. order bulletin. The folder pre- 
sents the latest design collets for 
new machines and shows major di- 
mensions; maximum capacity for 
round, square, and hexagon; collet 
adaptation for nose type chucks; 
stocking locations where collets 
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New publications that describe money saving 


equipment and services are available free and 


without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 


filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


may be ordered; prices, and help- 
ful ordering information. Hard- 


inge Brothers, Inc. 
For free copy insert No. 3 on postcard. 


Longer Electrode Life 


In addition to listings of stand- 
ard diameters and lengths in which 
Fansteel tungsten electrodes are 
supplied, a new 4-p. bulletin con- 
tains seven practical suggestions 
for longer electrode life, better 
welds, labor saving and lower weld- 
ing costs. Application of these 
electrodes in helium, argon, and 
atomic hydrogen are welding is 
described, and illustrations show 
correct use. Fansteel Metallurgi- 
cal Corp. 


For free copy insert No. 4 on postcard. 


Aluminum Handbook 


Basic information on how to de- 
sign load-carrying structures in 
aluminum is presented in up-to- 
date form in the 130-p., 1950 edi- 
tion of “Aluminum Structural De- 
sign.” This handbook enables 
engineers to design an original 
structure of aluminum, or to con- 
vert an existing structural design 
from some other material to alumi- 
num. The discussion covers figur- 
ing tensile, compressive, bending 
and shear stresses, as well as 
stresses in cylinders subjected to 
fluid pressure. Formulas and actual 
examples contribute to usefulness 
of the book. A section is devoted 
to fabricating considerations and 


joining methods; additional chap- 
ters cover deflection and vibration 
problems. Tabular matter includes 
66 p. of information on physical, 
chemical,. and mechanical proper- 
ties; a list of sizes, alloys, and 
tempers of available aluminum mill 
products; shear, moment, and de- 
flection formulas for beams; and 
other engineering data. Reynolds 
Metals Co. Sent without charge to 
designers, engineers, architects 
and other company officials. Ad- 
dress inquiries on company letter- 
head to this column. 


Powder-Cutting Described 


A new 8-p. illustrated booklet, 
“Powder-Cutting and Scarfing 
Processes,” describes applications 
of these processes in the fabrica- 
tion of stainless steel. Other uses 
discussed are the powder-cutting 
of heavy steel scrap and nonferrous 
applications. The chemistry, metal: 
lurgy, and equipment used in the 
process are described in detail 
Linde Air Products Co. 


For free copy insert No. 5 on postcard. 


improved Filters 


Complete information on itt 
proved Belke filters, which have } 
new slurry tank design as well # 
recently developed lucite _ filte 
plates, is presented in a new 4? 
folder. Data on filters for acid 
solutions and filters for cyanite 
solutions is included. Both hor: 

Turn to Page 114 
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CONTAINS DATA ON) =O ss > oo 
DEEP-FLAME-HARDENING 
AS PIONEERED BY KAYDON 
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The KAY D 0 N techn tque of deopr- flame - hardening fe 2 


bearings of unusual shapes, styes and thin sections 


Designers and users of special machinery will 
appreciate this information on KAYDON-pioneered 
deep-flame-hardening which has helped remove 
bearing-limitations that heretofore proved to be 
serious handicaps. 


would be necessary . . . results in important 
weight-reduction . .. makes possible the creation 
of unusual designs that accommodate minimum 
sizes of bearings in the space available . . . per- 


mits unusual shapes, very large diameters, and 


This new KAYDON technique in deep-flame-harden- extremely thin sections, all of which greatly 
ing hardens only the raceways of the bearings. facilitate mounting. 

This permits the races themselves to be accurate- Write for this Bulletin on KAYDON Deep-Flame- 
ly drilled, tapped and gear-cut . . . eliminates Hardening . . . and when you need the unique 


many of the surrounding parts which normally services offered, contact KAYDON of Muskegon. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: Spherical Roller ¢ Taper 
Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust ¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust 
HE ENGINEERING CORP... MUSKEGON, MICH. 


ALL TYPES OF BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 4” BORE TO 120” OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
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carbon or special alloy steel. Dies 
are used on B&S automatic, Swiss 
type and for hand operation. Wood- 
ruff & Stokes Co. 


For more data insert No. 21 on postcard, p. 35. 


Tube Bending Press 


Hydraulic press has operating 

speed of 20 strokes per min. 

On a new tube bending press, a 
multiple positive index stop for 
various degree bends eliminates un- 
predictable over-runs. The knee 
width of the press is 11 in., which 
permits reverse bends 5% in. 
apart. Rocker die and three sets of 
rockers and side arms are furnished 
with hydraulic pressure pad. An 





overhanging type ram operates in 
nickel cast iron gibs and permits 
bending over the top of the punch. 
With this construction, all opera- 
tional strains are taken off the 
cylinder packings and rings. Gib- 
bons Machine Co. 

For more data insert No. 22 on postcard, p. 35. 


Rapid-Action Gear Tester 
Tests pinions for nicks by running 
them in mesh with master gear. 

The rapid rate at which pinions 
can be tested is the result of design 
features of a new gear tester. A 
power spindle, on which is mounted 
the master gear, drives the work 
pinion which is slipped onto its 
spindle in the rocking workhead 
without need for a retaining work 
fastener. The workhead rocks 
about a central fulcrum with a com- 
pression spring normally holding 
it at an elevation which allows the 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


pinion and master gear to be in 
loose mesh so that the work pinion 
may be slipped on and off readily. 
The rocking handle is pulled for- 
ward to bring the two gears in 
close mesh, or to a predetermined 
center distance and, at the same 
time, to release a safety electrical 





interlock. Then by pressing the 
start button, the test begins. Power 
is cut off and a clutch brake goes 
into action to stop rotation when 
the rocking handle is allowed to 
return to its initial position. Na- 


tional Broach & Machine Co. 
For more data insert No. 23 on postcard, p. 35. 


Pneumatic Hammer 


Operates when pressed into contact 

with work, stops when withdrawn. 

The Appton Super hammer mea- 
sures 9% in. overall, and has a 
l-in. diam piston. Its no-trigger 
construction combined with 5-lb 
weight make for safe, easy han- 
dling. Recoil has been eliminated. 
The Appton also features force of 
blow control, adjustable from a 
light tap for delicate work, to full 
power for heavy applications. It 
operates on pressures from 30 to 
100 lb. Burgess Thomas Co. 


For more data insert No. 24 on postcard, p. 35. 











Stock Feed 


Handles stock up to 8 in. wid: 

feeds desired lengths to 24 in. 

A new Haller gripper type stock 
feed for use on punch presses js 
hydraulically-operated. Accuracy of 















feed is guaranteed within 0.003 to 
0.005 in. on each stroke. The unit 
is actuated from the press ram and 
has sufficient power to pull the 
stock through a roll-type straight- 


Ha 
ener which is an integral part of Pen 
the unit. The Model 8FTS is Sch 
mounted on the bolster plate and Te 


can be located to feed from the left. 
right, front or back. Special Engi- 
neering Service, Inc. 

For more data insert No. 25 on postcard, p. 35. 


Hot Deformation Recorder 


Helps to reduce scrap losses; 
measures hot sand expansion. 


To aid in lessening casting sur- 
face defects caused by breaks in 
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the mold face, a new foundry acces 
sory is available that measures 
sand’s ability to deform while ho! 
The unit is offered for use wit! 
any model of Dilatometer. Ha’ 
W. Dietert Co. 


For more data insert No. 26 on postcard, P- 3 


Ten-Ton Trailer 
For transporting coiled strip stee! 
Designed for carrying two coils 
of strip 48 in. in diam, this tract! 
drawn trailer is arranged so th 
Turn to Page 118 
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they're all giving Schenley to wish friends the best. 
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Harry G. Griffiths, President of the 


Pennsylvania Drug Co., says: “I order 





Col. William Schiff, President of Schiff 


Terhune & Co., Inc., Insurance Brokers, 





Arthur Martin Karl, President of 
Names Unlimited, Inc., Direct Mail 


S is Schenley by the case—and my gift buy- says: “I give Schenley because it’s a Consultants, says: “Schenley is the 
aed ing is through! It’s quick and easy! really fine whiskey . . . and a really fine answer to all my gift problems. I enjoy 
if There’s no finer whiskey-gift. answer to my Christmas problems! Schenley in my home, too.” 
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Herbert Sondheim, President of 
Herbert Sondheim, Inc., Famous Dress 
Manufacturers, says: “Everyone appre- 
ciated Schenley last year, so I’m giving 
it again this Christmas.” 


It's (Go0o 


BUINDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65°%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N. Y. C. 
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Richard E. Booth, Executive of Now- 
land & Schladermundt, Industrial De- 
signers, says: “A gift of Schenley is the 
best way I know to say, ‘Thanks for 
all you’ve done for me this past year!’” 


give 












Edward Lyman Bill, President of Bill 
Bros. Publishing Co., Publishers of 
Sales Management, says: “Schenley is 
an ideal gift. Every man welcomes a 
gift of fine whiskey.” 
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B. C. BLAKE, appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Con- 
nors Steel Co., Div. of H. K. Porter 


Co., Inc., Birmingham. 


Charles R. Holzworth, formerly 
vice-president and general manager, 
Tonawanda Iron Div., of the AMER- 
ICAN-STANDARD CORP., Pitts- 
burgh, named president. Mr. Holz- 
worth succeeds B. S. Stephenson, who 
recently retired. 


Robert Gordon McAllen, appointed 
assistant to the president of HORI- 
ZIONS INC., Princeton, N. J. Dr. J. 
L. Snoek, named head of the Physics 
Dept. 


William A. Marsteller has resigned 
as vice-president of ROCKWELL 
MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, and as vice- 
president and director of EDWARD 
VALVES, INC., East Chicago, Ind., 
to establish the Marsteller Co., con- 
sultants in marketing and advertising. 


Dr. H. K. Ihrig, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research for ALLIS- 
CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee. 


G. L. Rathel, vice-president in 
charge of purchases for CONTI- 
NENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, 
Ind., is retiring at the end of this 
year after 37 years with the firm. Mr. 
Rathel will be succeeded by F. R. 
Davis. D. J. Pickett will assist him. 
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FRED C. FOY, appointed vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Tar 
Products Div., for Koppers Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, effective Dec. |. 


Charles Pack, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production, named 
vice-president in charge of the Engi- 
neering & Research Dept., for the 
DOEHLER-JARVIS CORP., New 
York. W. G. Gutmueller, made vice- 
president and production manger; 
Louis Miller, asistant vice-president; 
Harold L. Samuels, secretary, and H. 
C. Mandeville, assistant secretary. 


Richard T. Stafford, assistant to the 
executive vice-president, General Ma- 
chinery Div. of ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MFG. CO., Milwaukee, has retired 
after nearly 47 years with the firm. 


Arthur W. Carlquist, appointed gen- 
eral sales staff manager for GER- 
RARD STEEL STRAPPING CO., 
Chicago, and Harry M. Reed, named 
Chicago Div. manager. 


C. I. Bradford, named director of 
operations for REM-CRU TITANIUM, 
INC., Bridgeport, Conn. Edward L. 
Wemple, appointed production mana- 
ger and Dr. Walter L. Finlay, made 
research manager. 


O. P. Robinson, named manager, 
Pittsburgh district, for CUTLER- 
HAMMER, INC., Milwaukee. 





THOMAS R. HUGHES, named 
vice-president and sales manager 
for Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp., 
Utica, N. Y. 


J. N. Candler, appointed vice-presi- 
dent and assistant general manager 
of BORG-WARNER CORP., Chicago 
R. J. Howlison, formerly general sales 
manager, named vice-president in 
charge of sales; E. W. Deck, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
Ithaca plant; M. V. Durkin, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, De 
troit plant; W. M. Reynolds, secretary 
and treasurer, and E. G. Wuensch, as- 
sistant treasurer. 


J. N. Forker, vice-president and ge" 
eral manager, Tar Products Div. o 
KOPPERS CO., INC., Pittsburgh, wi! 
retire Dec. 1. Cooke Bausman, Jr., a) 
pointed acting sales manager. 


Victor E. Schlossberg, appointe 
chief engineer, Indiana Harbor Work: 
for INLAND STEEL CO., Chicago 
Ryland J. Beeswy, named superinte! 
dent, Electrical Dept., and Noah 
Kirkdoffer, superintendent, Power até 
Steam Depts. 


Ronald C. Hinman, named sales & 
gineer for WESTERN G BAS 
WORKS, Seattle. 


Russell W. McGuire, appointed ™ 


dustrial sales manger for TRIO 
INC., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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John S. Coey, appointed eastern 
sales manager of the HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL CO., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Thomas H. Trimble, for- 
meriy eastern sales supervisor, named 
assistant Manager. 


William E. McCoy, named assistant 
sales manager, Central Div. of CAT- 
ERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, 
Ill. 


J. T. Farrell, named assistant to the 
manager of sales, Small & Medium 
Motor Div., for GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Schenectady. Howard W. 
Bennett, made manager, Gear-Motor 
& Packaged Drive Sales Div., and 
Paul D. Ross, named manager, D-C 
Armored Motor Sales Div., Erie, Pa. 
Austen W. Boyd, to take charge of 
chemical process development, Water- 
ford, N. Y. 


P. D. Donahue, appointed traveling 
freight agent at Buffalo for the WA- 
BASH RAILROAD CO., St. Louis. 


J. Sharp Queener, appointed man- 
ager, Safety & Fire Protection Div., 
for E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & 
CO0., INC., Wilmington, Del. 


Douglas Thatcher, named sales man- 
ager, ceramic-electronic products, for 
GLOBE-UNION, INC., Milwaukee. 
Wickham Harter, named sales man- 
ager, mechanical-electronic products; 
Robert A. Mueller, distributor sales 
manager, and Paul Lamboley, export 
manager. 


Rey Mills, named director of pur- 
chases for GENERAL FIREPROOF- 
ING CO., Youngstown. 


E. C. Barlow has joined CHARLES 
J. HAAS, INC., Philadelphia. 





RAYMOND SZYMANOWITZ, elect- 
ed a director of Acheson Colloids 
Ltd. London, England. 
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HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


ERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 

has hewed out a high niche 
in industry. In his earlier life he 
might have been lured away to 
other sound careers—to the pulpit, 
the army, or the concert stage. But 
industry was in his heart and he 
put his life into it, becoming chair- 
man of the board and president of 
the Bridgeport Brass Co. This 
month he will pin on the diamond- 
studded pin of the company’s Quar- 
ter Century Club. 

Born in Cleveland, he built up 
his own business and in the 20’s 
Bridgeport Brass bought out his 
warehouse so that he could come 
to Bridgeport as general sales man- 
ager. They hitched their wagon to 
a star for under his leadership, the 
firm has grown from one selling 
chiefly to the eastern area to a na- 
tional organization with major 
plants in four cities and branches 
in 25 areas. 

His family was pious and follow- 
ing the example of two brothers 
majoring for the ministry he 
thought seriously of becoming a 
clergyman. Then came World 
War I and Mr. Steinkraus wasted 
no time getting in. He started as a 
private but they pinned captain’s 
bars on his shoulders and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross on his 
chest before he was through. 

After the war he decided that he 
would fit into the world of indus- 
try. It was a challenge. The local 
schools of Cleveland gave him his 
early education and he entered 
Western Reserve University to 
graduate magna cum laude. 

Mr. Steinkraus has another tal- 
ent common to his family—a fond- 
ness and inclination to music. His 
family had such fine voices that 
frequently they were booked to- 
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gether for concerts. But he has no 
regrets that he left music. His 
children have taken up the torch. 
Ruth majored in music at Vassar 
and is working to become a concert 
pianist. A Yale graduate, William 
plays the viola and is a member of 
the Connecticut Symphony Orches- 
tra. Marjorie, a Stevens College 
graduate, sings for a hobby. 

Although Mr. Steinkraus has 
achieved great success in the sales 
and managerial field, he is prob- 
ably more widely known for his 
work in the field of labor and man- 
agement relations. When he was 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States he 
wrote: “Labor relations are just 
human relations, and humans are 
human because they have a strange 
habit: if you treat them as equals, 
respect their integrity, give them 
the facts, they’ll be entirely reason- 
able. Any company not working 
out a good program of better infor- 
mation, employee and community, 
is neglecting one of the greatest 
forces towards industrial har- 
mony.” 
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H. GOTTWALD, named assistant 
vice-president, Meter & Valve Div., 
for Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


Hulbert C. Tittle, formerly engineer- 
ing service manager, appointed assis- 
tant chief engineer, Radio and Tele- 
vision Div., for SYLVANIA ELEC- 


TRIC PRODUCTS, INC., Buffalo. 


M. B. Garber, named director of 
sales for the THEW SHOVEL CO., 
Lorain, Ohio. J. T. Cushing, appointed 
sales manager, and Q. J. Winsor, 
named manager of development sales. 


Gordon Porterfield, named sales rep- 
resentative, New York office, for 
BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
Philadelphia. 


William F. Pioch, appointed man- 
ager of manufacturing engineering, 
Aircraft Engine Div., for the FORD 
MOTOR CO., Dearborn. 


Charles H. Eisenhardt, named man- 
ager, Electrical Products Sales Div., 
for AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
CO., Cleveland, to succeed T. F. Peter- 
son, who recently resigned. 


Harold R. Ryan, appointed superin- 
tendent, Open Hearth Dept., Camp- 
bell Works, of the YOUNGSTOWN 
SHEET & TUBE CO., Youngstown. 
Mr. Ryan succeeds Thomas A. Cleary, 
appointed general superintendent, 
Campbell Works and Struthers Works. 
T. Bruce Carpenter, named superin- 
tendent Brier Hill, Open Hearth Dept. 


William Fienemann, appointed 
commercial research manager of 
WORCESTER PRESSED STEEL 
CO., Worcester. 


Howard Holmes, appointed general 
manager of development engineering 
and sales, and G. J. McCaul, named as- 
sistant general sales manager for 
SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES, 
INC., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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RICHARD SCHWARZCHILD, ap- 
pointed assistant to the president 
of American Silver Co., Inc., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. 


Earl Hensal, named production su- 
perintendent of tire manufacture, 
Akron plant, of the B. F. GOODRICH 
CO., Akron, Ohio, and William L. Car- 
penter, made production superinten- 
dent, Miami, Okla., plant. Mokal G. 
Morgan, appointed superintendent, 
Tire Div., Kitchener, Ontario, plant. 


Don Smith, named general plant 
manager, Peerless plant, and Superior 
plant, for WELLMAN BRONZE & 
ALUMINUM CO., Cleveland. 


John T. M. Frey, appointed assistant 
manager, New York branch, for RAY- 
BESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Pas- 
saic, N. J., and Lamar S. Hilton, 
named assistant sales manager, Abra- 
sive Wheel Dept. 


Louis A. Benek, appointed superin- 
tendent, Brick Mason Dept., Midland 
Works, of CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. 
OF AMERICA, New York. 


John W. Thompson, named product 
manager of CARPENTER STEEL 
CO., Reading, Pa., and William R. 
Staples, appointed assistant to the 
manager of sales, alloy Tube Div., 
Union, N. J. 


John B. Lawson, appointed manu- 
facturing manager, Automatic Trans- 
mission Div. of FORD MOTOR CO., 


Dearborn. 


Arthur V. Bender, formerly super- 
visor, General Engineering Dept., 
named chief engineer for the NA- 
TIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Alfred L. Gostow, named plant man- 
ager, Dodge Forge Plant, for the 
CHRYSLER CORP., Detroit, succeed- 
ing Grover Eads, who recently retired. 





GEORGE J. MEYERS, JR., named 
executive vice-president of Reading 
Tube Corp., New York. 


Charles J. Dunlap, made traveling 
freight agent at Pittsburgh for the 
WABASH RAILROAD CO., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Thomas E. Boyle, appointed export 
manager of ROYAL METAL MFG. 
CO., Chicago, and Robert E. Witts, 
named assistant to the president. 


Philip E. Church, named manager 
of CANADIAN AUTOMOTIVE 
TRIM, INC., Windsor, Ontario, a sub- 
sidiary of National Automotive 
Fibres, Inc., Detroit. 


Robert K. Spofford, named director 
of purchases for JOHN A. ROEB- 
LING’S SONS CO., Trenton, N. J. 


A. Alven, appointed general sales 
manager for LIPE-ROLLWAY CORP., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


OBITUARIES 


George R. Farrell, vice-president in 
charge of purchases for General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, died re- 
cently. 


William F. Munday, 54, deputy 
comptroller of the International Nicke! 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., died Nov. 1. 


Elmer S. Ward, assistant treasure! 
of United Engineering & Foundry Co, 
Pittsburgh, passed away Nov. 6. 


Edwin G. Smith, 47, engineer with 
the Amsler Morton Corp. Pittsburgh, 
passed away Oct. 24. 


George L. Christy, 83, former chie! 


engineer of Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, died Oct. 21. 
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HOW 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


effected these economies: 


14 Ibs. of framing eliminated per 
unit. 


Faster production rates, fewer 
man hours in metal finishing 
department. 


Fewer sanding discs. 


Fewer rejections from paint con- 
veyor line. 


An average of 5% less paint used 
per unit. 
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A Case History for Steel Fabricators 


HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


cuts COSTS 


Refrigerator Manufacturer 
Found that High Strength Sheet 
Steel Saved 98c on Each Unit's 

Cost Over Carbon Steel 


A refrigerator company specified N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel for its wrapper sheets. The 
higher strength of this low-alloy sheet resulted 
in drastic weight savings. Its inherently 
finer surface texture reduced finishing and 
painting costs. In addition to manufacturing 
advantages, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel gives 


longer life and greater consumer acceptance. 


a \ ’ 
N i a Fy és 


HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL CT 
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On the ASSEMBLY LINE 





we 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 





Ford cuts production schedules . . . Slowdowns in steel 


mills hit auto output... Colbert new Chrysler head ... 


Aluminum seen big factor in transportation. 





Sy WALTER G. PATTON 


Production Cut—First perma- 
nent cut in auto production was 
announced this week by Rouge 
News, employees’ newspaper at the 
Ford Rouge plant. No official an- 
nouncement was made by Ford. 
Estimated employee layoff is 14,- 
000. Layoffs will be spread over a 
period of months and will affect 
Ford plants all over the country. 
Overtime work will be stopped at 
many of these plants. 

Three factors contributed to re- 
duction in Ford schedules. Big- 
gest factor is loss in production of 
cold-rolled sheet at the Rouge steel 
mill. The company publication 
said cold-rolled sheet output at 
Rouge dropped 25,000 tons during 
the 3 months ended Oct. 31. A 
further 1950 drop is anticipated. 
Other adverse factors affecting 
the Ford steel situation are gov- 
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ernment allocations and a_ sub- 
stantial reduction in deliveries 
from one of Ford’s major steel 
suppliers. 


Slowdown?—lt is ironica] that 
at the time labor leaders are call- 
ing for an increase in steel capac- 
ity, steel workers are dragging 
their feet in some of the country’s 
largest steel mills. Slowdowns in 
several steel mills caused a sub- 
stantial loss of finished steel out- 
put during the period immediately 
preceding wage negotiations. 


New Chrysler President—W hile 
not unexpected, timing of the an- 
nouncement that L. L. Colbert will 
take over the presidency of the 
Chrysler Corp. has taken most of 
Detroit by surprise. For several 
years, “Tex” Colbert, head of 
Dodge Div., has been regarded as 
the heir apparent to the top execu- 
tive position at Chrysler. K. T. 
Keller moves up to chairman of 
the Chrysler board and is expected 
to devote much time to the govern- 
ment’s guided missile program. 
The announcement was not ex- 
pected before the end of this 
month when Keller reaches the 
retirement age of 65. 

Colbert has been carefully 
trained to take over his new re- 
sponsibilities. A graduate of the 
University of Texas and Harvard 
Law School, he came to Detroit in 
1933 as resident attorney. As a 


member of the Chrysler Opera- 
tions Committee and the Produc- 
tion Manager’s Committee, Colbert 
has been closely associated with 
Mr. Keller. He managed the Dodge- 
Chicago plant which built engines 
for B-29 bombers during World 
War II. Since the war, he has been 
directing head of Dodge Div. 


Materials Appetite—The appe- 
tite of a large American industrial 
city for raw materials such as 
steel and cast iron is always amaz- 
ing. Speaking to the Flint Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week, K. T. 
Keating, general manager of Chev- 
rolet Div., disclosed the Chevrolet 
bill of materials for Flint alone 
during an average month of car 
and truck production: sheet and 
coil steel for pressed metal opera- 
tions—25,392 tons; gray iron cast- 
ings for motors—26,873 tons; steel 
forgings for motors—7744 tons; 
miscellaneous metal parts for mo- 
tors—4705 tons. 

The total adds up to 64,714 tons 
of sheet steel, bar steel and gray 
iron and steel castings. This fig- 
ures out to about 3 tons of metal 
per employee per month. Keating 
disclosed that Chevrolet is using 
as much steel per employee in 4 
month for civilian production as it 
used in an entire year for military 
production. 


Impact of Defense — Probable 
impact of military requirements 
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POTTER & JOHNSTON 
5D = 2 Spindle - 9° 


AUTOMATIC 


PRODUCES ONE PRECISION-MACHINED FORGING 


with every turret cycle 


Costs are lowered sub- consumption. P&J Tooling recommendations and 
stantially when work time estimates based on your own sample parts or 
of this calibre is set prints are gladly furnished upon request. 
up on a two spindle 
machine. This job, and 
countless others like it, 
belongs on the P&J 5D- 

2 Spindle-9”" Power-Flex Automatic. The first series 

of operations (heavy lines in drawing) are performed 

on the rear spindle, and the second series of opera- 

tions on the front spindle. Result: one completely 

precision-machined part finished with every auto- 

matic cycle of the turret. Note the double tooling on 

each turret face in view at left. The only manual 

attention is for loading, transferring the work from 

rear to front spindle, and unloading. 

This way, floor-to-floor times are greatly reduced. 

labor costs are profitably divided as one operator 

easily handles two or more machines. Considerable 

savings are also effected in flcor space and power 
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ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


on the automobile industry was 
defined by K. T. Keller last week 
in a letter to Chrysler stockhold- 
ers: “Credit restrictions on time 
payment terms already have af- 
fected adversely the retail (sale) 
by dealers of both new and used 
cars.” 

While their ultimate effect re- 
mains to be determined, Keller 
continued, it should be noted that 
the industry is on notice by the 
government that unless these in- 
direct fiscal contracts accomplish 
a substantial reduction in the con- 
sumption by the industry of stra- 
tegic materials needed for defense 
and stockpiling purposes, resort 
may have to be taken to direct con- 
trol of the industry’s production 
schedules. 


Small Cars—Some of the best 
arguments for small cars were 
offered to the Society of Body En- 
gineers last week by George Rom- 
ney, Nash vice-president. Since 
World War II, Romney pointed out, 
the rate of new, one-car families 
has increased less rapidly than the 
rate of those owning two cars, 
which has almost doubled. Romney 
interprets this as a reflection not 
only of increased income but of a 
changing pattern of use created 
by the movement of city dwellers 
to suburban and rural areas. 

Critical traffic conditions also 
call for a smaller car, he said. 
Romney showed that in the past 
20 years the so-called small cars 
have increased in weight from 
2100 to 3000 lb. Wheelbase has 
jumped from 104 in. to 114 in. 
Horsepower has climbed from 26 
to nearly 90 for a low-priced car, 
he pointed out. 


Lincoln Changes — Included in 
the list of changes and improve- 
ments in the new 1951 Lincoln 
introduced this week are: new 
rear quarter panels and fenders, 
new rear bumpers, new tail-light 
a‘ssembly, new roof panel and 29 
pct larger rear windows and new 
front bumpers and grille. 

Lincoln Cosmopolitan changes 
include a new grille and bumpers, 
lew side moldings which now 
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reach the entire length of the car, 
and new hood ornament and fender 
ornament. Both Lincoln models 
have new trim schemes, new hard- 
ware and restyled steering wheel. 
Engine horsepower is increased 
from 152 to 154. An alloy engine 
block is specified. 


Aluminum in Cars—Utilization 
of aluminum by the automobile 
industry in the postwar period has 
thus far been disappointing. Po- 
tential automotive use of as much 
as 2 billion lb of aluminum by 1965 
was suggested to Auto Body Engi- 
neers by Clay P. Bedford, exec- 
utive vice-president of Kaiser- 
Frazer. 

Bedford’s argument boils down 
to this: In comparison with pre- 
Korean war prices of cast iron and 
die cast aluminum for flywheel 
housings, aluminum is 2¢ cheaper, 
direct labor is 5¢ cheaper, burden 
on direct labor is 1¢ less, perish- 
able tools cost 12¢ less, scrap and 
rework is 2¢ cheaper and freight 
costs are 7¢ lower. Looking criti- 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


YOU USED TO SEE 
WASH-UP BUCKETS 
ALL OVER TH’ SHOP. 
BUT WHEN THEY 
STOPPED TH’ WASHIN 
UP BEFORE QUITTIN’ 
TIME A SUSPICIOUS 
NUMBER OF OIL CANS 
SHOW UP JUST 


cally at the economic situation, 
Bedford said, “It appears to us 
that aluminum will be one of the 
big factors in the progress of pro- 
viding better transportation at 
lower cost.” 


Quote of Week—Probably the 
most pertinent comment on the re- 
cent elections came from an un- 
identified auto worker in Ohio who 
is quoted as saying: “Sure, I sent 
$2 to PAC but I voted Republican.” 


Clean Streams—An all-out cam- 
paign to reduce stream pollution 
is being carried on by the auto- 
mobile industry. Last week, Buick 
announce. thet use of a shot blast- 
ing machine has cut by nine-tenths 
the sulphuric acid formerly used 
to clean small forgings at the 
Buick plant. A similar machine to 
clean larger forgings is on order. 
Buick has announced the latest 
available equipment will be in- 
stalled in its new plant, now under 
construction, to keep air and water 
pollution at a minimum. 


By J. R. Williams 


\ {IT'S WORSE NOW, 
THEN IT WAS JUST 
WASHIN' UP-- NOW 
TH DUDES MUST HAVE 
FACE CREAM, NAIL 
SOLVENT AN’ SHOP- 
SMELL KILLER IN 
THEM CANS--IF 
NOT BUBBLE 


BEFORE WHISTLE 
TIME / 
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841,000 TONS 
witH ONE NATIONAL 
CARBON LINING! 


...and stil going strong! 
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® Carbon is the ideal material for lining blast furnaces. 
dustria 


One example proving this statement is the record of one 
f th st blast furnaces in this country, in which ‘ 

_ . large : en linj é ll mh i se THE USABLE LIGHT! Ee Indu: 
National carbon block lining was insta ed several years BH ‘The biggest news since the invention fe fam ‘han hi 
ago. This furnace has produced approximately 1,841,000 © of flashlights—the brand new, leak- tion fa 


: ah : « ” No. ight & in th 
ton mber 1, 1950 and is still going stron proof “Eveready” No. 1050 flashlig > e 
s of iron as of Septe b » 195 d SOs s & battery—gives more than double the $ dustrie 


with the original lining. A usable brilliantwhite light " form t 
for critical uses than any —— with i. 
other flashlight battery we ‘ 

market, 
have ever made. 
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NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION me merat Gas 
| UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION TO LEAK OR CORRODE plant 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. Idaho, 

District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco million 
Foreign Department: U.S.A. tively, 


MORE THAN DOUBLE 


The terms “National” and “Eveready” are registered trade-marks of 
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WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 


Digest of Far West Industrial Activity—By R. T. REINHARDT 





Pacific Northwest Spotlighted— 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana were described as an area 
where “increasing industrialization 
is inevitable” by H. H. Fuller, pres- 
ident, Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. before the fourth re- 
gional technical meeting of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute in 
San Francisco last week. 

Pointing out that these four 
states encompass 46 pct of the geo- 
graphical area of the eight far 
western states and 13 pct of the 
continental United States and that 
their population is now in excess of 
5 million people as compared with 
approximately 17 million for the 
eight western states, Mr. Fuller 
stated that this territory has al- 
most unlimited power and water 
potential essential to a broad in- 
dustrial base. 


Industrial Nucleus—With more 
than half of the aluminum produc- 
tion facilities in the U. S. located 
in the Northwest, other major in- 
dustries are being established to 
form the basis for large payrolls 
with consequent large consumer 
markets. Cited by Mr. Fuller were 
the huge atomic energy plant at 
Hanford, Wash., and the atomic 
plant now being built at Arco, 
Idaho, with investments of $750 


million and $500 million respec- 
tively. 
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No Help to Pig Shortage—Bess 
No. 1, 1200-ton-per-day blast fur- 
nace at Kaiser Steel Corp.’s plant 
at Fontana was taken out of blast 
last week when a break-through de- 
veloped. Extent of damage and 
down-time estimates were not 
available late last week but it is 
generally believed the repairs will 
be relatively minor. 

The furnace was built in 1942 
and relined about 2 years ago, and 
has been producing iron consistent- 
ly above rated capacity. Bess No. 2 
at the plant is under full blast. 

German pig continues to arrive 
on the Coast with a recent ship- 
ment of 10,000 tons arriving at Los 
Angeles quoted at $57.25 a gross 
ton CIF. 


Japanese Steel Offered—Galva- 
nized sheet steel from Japan is be- 
ing advertised in Los Angeles at 
$307 a ton f.o.b. the city. Observers 
rate the material as prime quality: 
How much is actually being sold 
at this figure, which is about three 
times the domestic price, is not 
known. 


Labor Turnover Higher—Tight- 
ening of manpower in Los Angeles 
is reflected in employment turnover 
figures issued by the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Assn. which shows 
that it has increased from 2 pct in 
August to about 11 pct in October 
for the nonferrous metal industry 


and in the iron and steel industry 
for the same period it has changed 
from 6 to 8 pet. 


Rail Car Shortage Affects Foun- 
dries—A 15 pct increase in the 
number of sand cars available to 
serve foundries in the Los Angeles 
area has alleviated somewhat the 
shortage which has affected sand 
deliveries. 


Changes Affiliations — Pacific 
Fittings, Inc., of San Francisco, 
producer of pipe fittings, nipples 
and pipe couplings, has become the 
Pacific Fittings Div., of General 
Metals Corp. The firm was organ- 
ized in 1928 as the Pacific Nipple 
Co. and under the new affiliations 
it intends to expand. 


Sawmills for Tito— Monarch 
Forge & Machine Works, Portland, 
Ore., is working on an order from 
Yugoslavia for eight complete saw 
mills, which are scheduled for com- 
pletion this week. 


Largest Jobs — Griffith Rubber 
Mills, of Portland, Ore., is complet- 
ing what is believed to be one of 
the largest jobs ever tackled in the 
Pacific Northwest. One-half mile 
of 30-in. pipe is being lined with a 
special rubber compound for use by 
the Crown-Zellerbach Corp. in ‘the 
Camas, Wash., paper plant. The 
pipe will carry waste. 
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Fair Deal Freeze—W hat the Re- 
publican upsurge in the congres- 
sional elections means to business 
can be summed up very briefly. Its 
main effect was to kill those por- 
tions of President Truman’s Fair 
Deal program which the re-arma- 
ment effort had not already put in 
the deep-freeze. It can be expected, 
however, that Mr. Truman will con- 
tinue to plump for his program, in- 
cluding repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

While the vote rolled up by Sen. 
Taft in Ohio’s industrial communi- 
ties should eliminate the hoax about 
the slave-labor qualities of the T-H 
Act in the minds of most people, it 
will probably make little difference 
to the Truman Administration. 


CMP Next June—The National 
Production Authority’s timetable 
for instituting at least a modified 
Controlled Materials Plan would 
have such a system in operation 
by the end of June. Anticipating an 
increase in military appropriations 
to at least $45 billion, NPA feels 
that CMP is an absolute necessity. 

The reason for the delay in put- 
ting it into operation is that mili- 
tary requirements are not yet avail- 
able for a long-range program 
Which must be set up before CMP 
tan really be effective. Meanwhile, 
NPA will continue to ride along 
with the DO military priorities and 
allocation programs for essential 
military-supporting activities. 


No Price Controls This Year— 
While it was expected that the post 
of director of price stabilization in 
the Economic Stabilization Acency 
Would be filled soon, immediate 
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By EUGENE J. HARDY 


price controls selective or otherwise 
are not a good prospect. 

Primary reason is that an ade- 
quate staff for enforcement is not 
yet set up. A high ESA official, 
however, told THE IRON AGE that 
the only safe prediction that could 
be made is that there will be no 
general price controls by the end 
of the year. 


“DO” Problems—Several indus- 
tries in which raw materials are 
not a critical problem have been 
complaining to NPA about concen- 
tration of DO orders in a small 
number of plants. It is claimed that 
this affects both the quantity and 
quality of goods available to specific 
customers. 

Should this problem spread 


throughout a substantial portion of. 


industry, where raw materials are 
not short, it can be anticipated that 
NPA will issue a general order set- 
ting maximum percentages of DO 
orders which must be accepted by 
manufacturers in a whole host of 
industries. This, of course, is the 
way the problem has been handled 
for steel and aluminum. 


How Much Steel???—Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer told THE IRON 
AGE last week that while he antici- 
nated continued expansion of the 
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steel industry beyond the goals al- 
ready announced, he knew of no 
agency or individual who could 
honestly and frankly say exactly 
how much steel was needed in light 
of present knowledge of military 
requirements. Mr. Sawyer com- 
mented that there are a variety of 
experts, some better than others. 


Power Boondoggler—-The much- 
disputed dream of harnessing the 
Passamaquoddy tides for generat- 
ing electric power, kept alive for 
more than a decade by followers of 
the New Deal, has bobbed up again. 
This time it is in a report on the 
subject by the International Joint 
Commission of the United States 
and Canada following a study of 
the matter by engineers appointed 
by the IJC at the request of the 
two nations. 

The gist of the report is that 
there is no doubt that such a proj- 
ect “can be physically engineered, 
constructed, and operated.” But 
the IJC adds that the information 
now available is not sufficient to 
determine either the cost or 
whether the result would be worth- 
while economically. The report esti- 
mates that another $4 million 
would have to be spent to find out 
the answer. 
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cut operating costs, increase payloads 
—reduce weight or increase strength 


vin Inland HI-STEEL 


Inland HI-STEEL’s high strength-to-weight ratio and its abrasion and 
corrosion resistance permit longer life, weight reductions up to 25%, 
and greater strength than ordinary structural-grade carbon steel. 
These properties permit three different approaches to the problems 
of design and construction: 
1. To design for same strength with reduced weight and 
greater payloads; 
2. To design for greater strength with same weight and pay- 
load; and 
3. To design for compromises that will allow variations of 
these qualities. 
In each case operating costs of mobile equipment are greatly reduced. 
And Inland HI-STEEL can be worked either hot or cold—punched, 
drawn or otherwise fabricated—welded or riveted—with little or no 
change in shop practice. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE PROPERTIES OF HI-STEEL 
WITH ORDINARY STRUCTURAL GRADE CARBON STEEL 


Tensile Properties Inland Ordinary Structural 
(%"" Plate) HI-STEEL Grade Carbon Stee! 
Yield Point (psi) 56,000 35,000 
Ultimate Strength (psi) 73,000 66,000 
Elong, in 8” (%) 25 25 


Endurance Limit 
Fatigue Strength (psi) 49,000 


Impact Resistance 
(Charpy Impact—ft. Ibs.) 
Temperature 

80° F 

32° F 

0° F 

—25° F 

—50° F 





INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
DEPT. 1A110, 38 $. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write for Booklet 


Sales Offices: Chicago, Dav- 
enport, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New 
York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 





OTHER PRODUCTS: BARS « PLATES 
STRUCTURALS * SHEETS * STRIP * 
TIN PLATE * SAFETY PLATE * PILING * 
RAILS * TRACK ACCESSORIES. 
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Good Public Relations 
Aid Wage Negotiations 


New York 








by JOHN G. MAPES, President 
Group Attitudes Development Corp 


Intelligent use of public relations can build confidence in and respect for a company among its 
workers and in its community. This pays big dividends during wage negotiations. It does a 
company little good to offer fair and sound terms if their workers and community don’t understand 


or believe the terms are fair and sound. 


UNDREDS of companies with union con- 
tracts will find their relations with their 
employees and their communities put to a 
severe test during the next several months. 
Wage negotiations will be taking place in an 
atmosphere supercharged with economic and 
emotional uncertainty caused by war. Also, the 
pattern already established in some industries 
may be difficult or impossible for others to fol- 
low. Under any circumstances wage negotiations 
present a major problem in public relations; 
today the problem is magnified many times. 
Companies even in the same industry will 
naturally react differently to whatever wage de- 
mands confront them. But there is no con- 
ceivable reaction—even complete capitulation or 
a follow-the-leader policy—which automatically 
produces for the company a favorable public and 
employee reaction. It is not enough to meet the 
union’s demands or even to raise wages in an- 
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ticipation. ‘The record of the past fifteen years 
proves that point beyond doubt. 

The company must make sure that employees 
and the community. realize that the company’s 
current policy on wage increases is fair and rea- 
sonable from the human standpoint, is sound 
from the economic standpoint, and will produce 
the greatest good for the greatest number of 
people for the long as well as the short term. 

If employees and the community are not con- 
vinced of those principles, regardless of what the 
wage agreement is, they think the company is 
just the reluctant partner in a shotgun wedding. 
They give the company no credit for its policies, 
no matter how sound and progressive they may 
be, and no matter how closely the final terms of 
settlement agree with the company’s original 
position. Under such conditions management 
comes out of the negotiations with no more pub- 
lic appreciation than before and perhaps with less. 
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On the other hand, favorable employee and 
community attitudes toward the company’s 
stand produce an entirely different picture. 
Where favorable attitudes are developed, and 
they can be no matter what stand the company 
takes on wages, the company emerges as a 
leader, not just a punching bag. This gives it a 
chance to dramatize the 
good things which pri- 
vate enterprise stands 
for. 

The question is, in 
what ways can a com- 
pany work to develop 
community and employee 
appreciation of its posi- 
tion? 

Not too many years 
ago, when public rela- 
tions procedures first 
began to be used in con- 
nection with wage nego- 
tiations, the common 
practice was to issue a 
formal company state- 
ment. This usually 
consisted of a single 
detailed, legalistic de- 
scription of the com- 
pany’s position. It rep- 
resented a long stride 
beyond the earlier, say- 
nothing days. It spread 
the company’s position 
on the record. But the 
form and content had 
little appeal to anybody 
except other business 
men and those few people who form opinions 
solely on the basis of cold facts and logic. 

A real advance was made when the single 
statement gave way to periodic news releases 
during wage negotiations. Still more progress 
came when other public relations methods, in- 
cluding paid advertising, were employed to broad- 
cast and reiterate the company’s story, particu- 
larly when these were addressed to “You, the 
public” and “You, the employee.” 

When the statements and advertisements had 
a genuine and not synthetic appeal to employees 
and communities some remarkable results were 
obtained. Three years ago, for example, em- 
ployees in a plant in western New York State 
struck for higher wages. The CIO union in- 
volved was trying to establish a new wage pat- 
tern in the industry. 

For a month the company said nothing pub- 
licly and the end of the strike seemed no closer 
than the day it started. Finally the company 
and its public relations counsel prepared and 
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sent out a series of five open letters to em- 
ployees. They were mailed at intervals of three 
or four days. 

The letters were simple and direct, and each 
one emphasized the fairness of the company’s 
position and the steadily mounting loss of pay 
which every employee was suffering. 

Although the plant was a relatively small one, 
and located in a big city, the letters were re- 
printed in the form of paid advertisements in 
every newspaper in the city. 

Loud were the howls 
from the union, and a 
counter-blast or two 
was issued. But before 
the sixth letter could be 
mailed out the men 
voted to go back to work 
on virtually the same 
terms which the com- 
pany had offered when 
the strike began. 
® Less than one year 

*. ago one of the larger 
5? steel companies success- 
¢ fully used the basic ap- 
-#4 peal to the self-interest 
of its employees and 
their families in telling 
the story of its offer of 
a contributory pension 
plan. The facts were 
publicized in several 
different ways, but al- 
ways the story was told 
a. in terms the employee 
Pee and community could 
Se. understand and appreci- 

uate. The story was so 


Sod 
ah! effectively presented 
Aes that when the employees 


Ea/diuim had a chance to choose 


between the contributory plan and one to which 
they did not have to contribute, they chose the 
former by a large majority. 

Companies which have kept up a continuing 
program of communicating with their employees 
and their community will have an easier time 
winning sympathetic appreciation for their stand 
on wages than companies which habitually say 
and do nothing. 

Both employees and the public are likely to be 
somewhat surprised when a traditionally aloof 
company suddenly gets on the stump and starts 
to act friendly. There may even be some people 
who will wonder whether the company is sincere 
in what it is saying. But what of it? 

A well-planned, properly executed community 
communications program cannot possibly pro- 
duce any repercussion unfavorable enough to off- 
set the benefits a company will receive. It is no 
longer conceivable that any company which con- 
siders itself progressive and efficient in manu- 
facturing and distribution can neglect being 
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progressive in working for the best possible 
relations with the men and the community. 

The decision to embark upon a communica- 
tion program should be made solely upon the 
basis of the cash values to be gained, the same 
way a decision is reached in buying new equip- 
ment or expanding a plant. That is just plain 
good sense and sound business judgment. 

The board chairman of a steel company which 
conducts one of the most effective community 
relations programs in all of industry, recently 
told the author in a private conversation: 

“Many business men have told me that while 
they don’t doubt our efforts have done us some 
good, they do question whether the results mea- 
sure up to the cost. I have a stock answer. 

“T tell them that this company is in business 
to make a profit, just like others, and that I have 
the same responsibilities to stockholders that 
they do. I am prepared at any time to compare 
the cost of maintaining good employee and com- 
munity relations with the value received. So 
far we’re well in the black on our community 
relations account and always expect to be.” 


Keep The Program Simple 


A company does not need to be big to profit 
from good community relations, nor does it need 
an elaborate community relations program. Just 
keep the program simple, keep it practical and 
follow a few general rules that apply 
to any company in any industry. 

Here are a few things to keep in 
mind against the time when wage 
negotiations come up. 

Don’t rely on constant repetition 
of unadorned facts to make an im- 
pression on people. That may be the 
way to teach 2 + 2 = 4. It is not 
the way to develop favorable atti- 
tudes and opinions towards your 
company. 

Don’t think that simple insertion 
of the word “you” into a category 
of a company’s position will make 
the public accept that position. That 
is a shop-worn device which never 
was very effective. 

Do try to express your story sin- 
cerely from the other fellow’s point 
of view. Ask yourself “how would 
I react to this if I were one of the 
men in the plant? How would his 
wife take it?” 

Don’t rely entirely on the printed 
word or the public statement to get your ideas 
across. 

Do use whatever personal approaches are prac- 
tical, such as meetings, informal talks to groups 
of employees and community residents, even tele- 
vision and radio. 

Don’t overlook the value of writing to em- 
ployees at their homes. This penetrates a lot 
of iron curtains because wives read mail, too. 
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Do make use of the entire management team 
to tell your story—works managers, foremen and 
supervisors. They know more people than top 
management. 

Do keep newspapers as up-to-date as you can 
on what’s going on. The boys on the other side 
of the fence from you are masters at that and 
it has paid off for them. 

Do be sure that whoever handles press rela- 
tions for your company knows what is going on. 
Newspapermen who come to think he does not 
know his business will also think you don’t know 
yours either, or you would have kept him in- 
formed. If your press relations man lacks dis- 
cretion, he is not the man for the job. 

Don’t be trapped into an agreement to say 
nothing about developments in the negotiations. 
Remember how the hush-hush Little Steel Wage 
Hearings came out, as compared to the fully pub- 
licized fact-finding hearings last summer. Your 
opposition has a habit of offering such an agree- 
ment only when it, not you, will be the winner. 

Companies which observe these common-sense 
rules before, during and after the wage negotia- 
tion period can count on one sure gain, regard- 
less of how the negotiations come out. They will 
stand out in the eyes of their employees and com- 
munity as worthy of respect and confidence and 
not as a ruthless example of all that is wrong 
with capitalism. 


In these days of increasing public apathy 
towards private enterprise that alone would be 
worth the price of admission. Any company can 
benefit in a community that feels the company 
is actually one of them. Communities don’t just 
happen to adopt that type of thinking—they have 


to be sold. They aren’t usually sold on just one~ 


“open house” show a year or other sporadic pro- 
grams. The job is an every-day affair. 
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Corrosion Resistance 


of MAGNESIUM ALLOY Tested 


F Weteigse commercial magnesium alloys are 
usually resistant to ordinary kinds of 
atmospheric corrosion, they may corrode serious- 
ly in certain industria] atmospheres or along the 
sea coast, and especially if they are in direct 
contact with salt water. To learn more about 
the suitability of these materials for aircraft 
use, the National Bureau of Standards, at the 
request of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, has conducted an extensive 
investigation of the resistance of wrought mag- 
nesium alloys to corrosion under stress both in 
a marine atmosphere and an inland atmosphere. 

Investigations included both sheet and ex- 
truded alloys, see table. Tests were made with 
1%-in. reduced-section standard ASTM tension 
specimens for sheet metals. Grip ends were 1 
or 144 in. wide, instead of the standard 34 in. 
The purpose of this added width was to mini- 
mize the failure of the specimens due to stress 
corrosion around the bolt holes. The specimens 
were stressed in tension and exposed to the in- 
land atmosphere of Washington, D. C., and to 
the marine atmosphere of Hampton Roads, Va., 
the latter on a platform built out over the tide- 
water. Unstressed specimens were subjected to 
the same corrosive conditions so the effect of 
stress in increasing corrosion damage could be 
evaluated. Laboratory tests were also made by 
continuous and intermittent immersion of 
stressed specimens in a sodium chloride-potas- 
sium chromate solution (NaCl, 35 g per liter; 
K:CrO., 20 g per liter) and in a 0.01-pct NaCl 
solution. 


Failures Automatically Recorded 


Specimens were stressed by weighted levers 
and were supported vertically in test solutions. 
For intermittent immersion tests, the corroding 
solution was raised into the test cells by means 
of compressed air, wetting the specimens four 
times per hour. For weather exposure tests, the 
specimens were supported and stressed in a 
similar fashion but were left exposed to the 
atmosphere. Breaking of a specimen automati- 
cally recorded the time required for failure. 

Results showed that the susceptibility of mag- 
nesium alloys to stress corrosion in the weather 
increased with aluminum content up to about 6.5 
pet. Specimens stressed at the Washington, 
D. C., weather exposure site failed in shorter 
periods of time than those exposed to the same 
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COMPOSITION OF MG ALLOYS STUDIED 


Alloy Content, Pct 
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* Dow Chemical Co. designation; other designations are ASTM. 








stress in a marine atmosphere. Damage to ‘in- 
stressed specimens at the Washington site was 
small as measured by losses in tensile propertic: 
The AZ31X-h material, after being exposec un 
stressed for 750 days, had a tensile strength o! 
more than 94 pct of that of the unexposed ma 
terial. Its elongation was still more than * 
pet of original. 

The Ml-clad AZ31X-h alloy was the most : 
sistant to stress corrosion. Specimens of th: 
alloy were exposed in a marine atmosplh« 
stressed to 30,000 psi (90 pct of the yie 
strength), for 500 days without failure. 

Among the bare alloys, the Ml-h sheet and the 
ZK-60 extruded material were outstanding in 
stress-corrosion resistance. After 1175 days of 
exposure to the weather at Washington, D. C., 
under a stress of 16,000 psi (55 pct of yield 
strength) the Ml-h sheet alloy had not failed. 
First failures of the ZK-60 extruded material ex- 
posed at the same locality under a stress of 
20,000 psi occurred only after 580 days, while 
specimens of this alloy stressed to 18,000 psi had 
not failed in more than 1010 days. 

Of the remaining alloys, the bare AZ31X-h 
material proved the most resistant to stress cor- 
rosion. However, specimens of this material 
stressed to 16,000 psi (about 50 pct of the yield 
strength) and exposed to the weather at Wash- 
ington failed after an average exposure period 
of only 151 days. The AZ51X, AZ61X, and 
AZ80X alloys were all susceptible to stress cor- 
rosion when exposed outdoors under stresses of 
20,000 psi or more. The extruded AZ80X ma- 
terial was more resistant to stress corrosion in 
the heat-treated and aged condition (AZ80X- 
HTA) than in the “as extruded” condition. 
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Key to Efficient Gear Production 


Mass production of over 200 types of gears, plus much job lot 
production, is done by Caterpillar in a single department. Flex- 
ibility of machines and department layout, handy reference files 
of production data, help to keep production highly efficient. 


By JOHN ELWOOD 
Factory Manager, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill 


OB lot production of experimental, out of 
J stock, and replacement gears has been 
effectively combined with mass output of 
over 200 types of current production gears by 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. With very few ex- 
ceptions, all of the hundreds of different gears 
required for the many types of Caterpillar 
tractors, engines, and earth moving equipment 
are now processed in a single independent gear 
cutting department in the company’s Peoria 
plant. Indicative of the overall efficiency is 
the transmission gear cutting line, which 
handles as many as 16 different gears for a 
single transmission and operates at better than 
90 pet efficiency. 
A major problem in re-aligning facilities for 
these 200 different types of gears stemmed 
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from the established trend toward continuously 
higher quality and closer tolerances in Cater- 
pillar gear specifications particularly for the 
larger and more complex types of equipment. 

Producing efficiently is a problem, as a nat- 
ural consequence of the necessity of making 
hundreds of different gears for current assem- 
blies plus job lots of replacement gears as well 
as some experimental gears for the research 
department. Development of efficient time- 
study procedures, routing methods and the use 
of versatile machines where changeovers are 
frequent in large part has held this to a mini- 
mum. 


In addition, an extensive machine setup card 


file has been developed which greatly lessens 
the time required to determine proper equip- 
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ment, feed gear ratios and other information 
for almost any gear. 

Paralleling a total of three gear production 
lines is a short broaching line where the bores 
of rough forged gear blanks are broached to 
size, keyed, and splined, on horizontal broach- 
ing machines. 

All transmission gears used in Caterpillar 
equipment are processed on the adjacent pro- 
duction line, from rough turning to finish shav- 
ing and final inspection prior to heat treat. 

The next two production lines handle job lot 
manufacture of miscellaneous and noncurrent 
gears which are no longer in production but 
are needed for replacement parts in older 
models of Caterpillar equipment. In addition, 
the lines are set up to handle full production 
of all timing gears made in the plant. 

Near the finishing end of the lines is a 
centrally-located gear checking laboratory. 
Grinding of gear surfaces, when required, is 
handled on a separate line similar to the 
broaching setup. 

Almost all gears manufactured in the plant 
are made from forgings. After forging, the 
blanks are stress relieved prior to machining, 
which practically eliminates distortion in the 
finished gears and in many cases eliminates 
final grinding of gear faces and bores. 

To minimize inspection difficulties, all hard- 
ness tests run in the plant employ a standard 
3000 kg load on the Brinell ball. The requisite 
hardness specifications for any job are put 
directly on the blueprint of the part as the 
diameter of the ball indentation in millimeters. 
For instance, a majority of the transmission 
gears are required to show a hardness after 
stress relieving of 4.4 to 4.6 mm, which is 
equivalent to about 170 to 187 Bhn or 87 to 
91 Rs. Conventional optical instruments are 
used to measure the impression width, but no 
conversion to a hardness number is required. 
This helps to eliminate errors and wasted pro- 
duction time in the processing of steels which 
may not harden properly or of improperly 
stress-relieved blanks. 


Gear Blanks Broached or Drilled 


After annealing, the gear blanks are brought 
to one of five horizontal broaching machines 
for two-step broaching of the shaft hole. For 
the rough broaching operation a standard round 
bar is pulled through, leaving 0.012 in. for 
finishing. In a few cases, the rough forgings 
are drilled rather than rough broached. 

A combination broach is used to spline or 
key the bore and also remove the 0.012 in. of 
stock from the ID. Generally, the finish broach- 
ing operation finishes the bore to final size 
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Countershaft transmission, second gear 





. ANNEAL—Blank annealed to relieve forging 


stresses. 


. CLEAN—Sandblast used for cleaning, Tumblast 


machine. 


. BROACH BORE—Broach to 4.607-4.605-in. diam, 


(55 per hr). 


. MOUNT ON ARBOR—Arbor pressed into bore 


on 25-ton press. 


. ROUGH TURN—Turned on Fay automatic lathes, 


(4% per hr). 


. FINISH TURN—Finish gear faces, and cut groove, 


(22 per hr). 


. CHAMFER BORE—Waorner & Swasey turret lathe, 


(22 per hr). 


. ROUGH HOB LARGE GEAR—Barber-Coleman 


hobbing machine, (7 per hr). 


. SHAPE SPUR GEAR—Michigan Shear-Speed gear 


shaper, (49 per hr). 


. FINISH HOB LARGE GEAR—Barber-Coleman 


hobbing machine, (6 per hr). 


. POINT TEETH, SMALL GEAR—Cross pointer, 


used to round sides of small gear teeth. 


. RECESS TEETH—To facilitate engagement of 


gears, every other tooth has end-milled recess, 
made on multiple-spindle Natco drilling machine, 
(17% per hr). 


. CHAMFER TEETH LARGE GEAR—Modified Cross 


pointer used, (56 per hr). 


. BURR—Usually done with abrasive belt. 
. SHAVE TEETH, LARGE GEAR—Gear shaver re- 


moves 0.004 to 0.006 in. on diam, (14 per hr). 


. WASH AND ROLL, CHECK FOR SIZE— 

. CARBURIZE, QUENCH AND DRAW— 

. CLEAN AND TEST—Includes hardness check. 

. GRIND BORE—Heald internal grinder used, 


(123% per hr). 


. GRIND BOTH ENDS—Blanchard grinders (small 


end, 80 per hr; large end, 56 per hr). 


. GRIND OIL RECESSES—Thompson grinder, (34'/2 


per hr). 


. WASH, AND FINAL INSPECTION— 








AUTOMATIC LATHES at the head of the trans 
mission gear line rough and finish turn the geor 
blanks, using carbide tooling. 
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within 0.001 to 0.002 in., as specified and grind- 
ing is not required. 

The broached hole serves for locating, and 
blanks are pressed onto arbors taken from 
racks located conveniently to the Fay automatic 
lathes used for turning and facing of all gear 
blanks. These lathes are grouped at the head 
of the first two production lines. Usually car- 
bide tools are used. 

In the case of splined bores, the major spline 
diameter is used for locating. Of course, since 
both the major and minor spline diameters are 
finished in a single pass of the combination 
broach, it is immaterial which diameter is used 
for locating and in some operations, locating 
is from the minor diameter. 

Depending upon the particular gear, the teeth 
are either hobbed, shaped or cut on a Michigan 
Shear-Speed gear shaper. One interesting ex- 
ample of the method by which Caterpillar engi- 
neers have simplified tooling problems is the 
production of several gears in the D-8 trans- 
mission. The shifter collar links the transmis- 
sion coupling gear with the spur gear of the 
low speed reverse cluster and the spur gear of 
the countershaft second gear. All three spur 
gears are cut on the shaper using the same 
tools. Burring prior to shaving is done on belt 
type burring machines wherever possible. Prac- 
tically all gears are shaved. 


Spot Checks Every Shift 


Spot checks are made at every change of 
shift, every change of tools, and before and 
after shaving. Included are checks for tooth 
contour, diameter and pitch line runout. Final 
inspection prior to heat treating is done with 
master gears on a Brown and Sharpe roll check- 
ing fixture to determine pitch line runout, back- 
lash, size and interference. A rack of master 
gears for each gear type in current production 
is located conveniently to the checking opera- 
tions. A second roll check is performed before 
the gear goes to final assembly. 

Gears which are pulled for line spot checks 
are sent to the gear laboratory adjacent to the 
production lines. Two Michigan lead checkers 
are first in the checking line. Next are two 
involute checkers for control of both involute 
and tooth spacing. Worms are checked for lead 


B HOBBING low-speed reverse cluster drive gears 
is done with two gears placed face-to-face in hob- 
bing machine. 


C ROLL CHECKING countershaft second gear at 
end of production line, includes checking pitch 
line runout, backlash, size, interference, and close 
visual inspection. 


D GEAR LABORATORY, completely equipped, is 


centrally located in gear production department. 


E OIL PUMP gears are finished on a Michigan rack 


shaver. 


F FINISHING MACHINE, one of few located out- 
side gear department, shaves timing and drive 
gears on crankshafts over 9 ft long. 
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error, wobble, root diameter, runout and in- 
volute on the teeth. A small hob checker is 
also available, in addition to a gear speeder. 

A Michigan involute checker is used to check 
both involute and tooth spacing on spare and 
replacement gears, since individual base rolls 
are not required for this machine. Roll check- 
ing, as well as hardness testing, is done on the 
line and not in the lab. 

After final inspection at the end of the pro- 
duction line, gears are sent to the heat treating 
department for carburizing. They are quenched 
in dies or on a plug so that little or no grinding 
is subsequently required. The gears are then 
drawn and a final hardness check of each batch 
of gears is recorded in a job card file for later 
process analysis of any gear failures. Although 
there is a maximum allowable variation of 0.002 
in. for the minor or major spline diameters, 
heat treatment results in no measurable varia- 
tion of the pitch diameter. When necessary, 
some surfaces are finish ground. 

A Bullard-Dunn cycle cleaning process used 
for scale removal after drawing includes a 
caustic bath, hot and cold water cleaning baths 
and electrolytic leading. An advantage of this 
process is that it tends to open up cracks if 
there are any hidden flaws in the metal. Visual 
inspection provides further insurance that any 
defective gear will not reach final assembly. 


Tapered Surfaces Are Ground 


Where ends of the bore in the gear blank 
have been tapered to form the outer race for a 
roller bearing, the tapered surfaces are ground 
after hardening and drawing. All ground gears 
are sent to a washer and then to final inspection 
where all major dimensions are rechecked. 

The third and fourth production lines in 
Caterpillar’s gear department handle replace- 
ment gears for Caterpillar equipment no longer 
in production, and also manufacture both cur- 
rent and service timing gears. General pro- 
cedure on replacement and experimental gears 
is similar to that for transmission gears. 

The general run of timing gear blank forg- 
ings, however, are heat treated and annealed 
for grain refinement to a hardness of 241 to 285 
Bhn before any machining operations are per- 
formed. For gears which are subject to high 
loads and excessive wear, or in the case of 
gears on which a number of wearout reports 
are received, hardness specifications are in- 
creased to 302 to 363 Bhn. 

A research department maintained at the 
plant develops new geared equipment, includ- 
ing transmissions, in anticipation of customer 
demands. For these experimental units, forg- 
ings are made specially or are bought, usually 
in lots of 5. After all necessary modifications 
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have been made and the tests appear to be 
successful, the design goes to the pianning de- 
partment to determine time, space and machine 
requirements. 

In starting a new type of gear through the 
production line, or in the event of a change in 
steel or heat treat procedure, test lots of about 
10 pieces are first processed completely to check 
such matters as growth, distortion, unwinding 
of helix. All important dimensions are checked 
and recorded after each operation and an aver- 
age allowance made from the results to insure 
that the finished gears will have the proper size. 
To account for expansion during heat treating 
of a countershaft second gear, for example, it 
has been determined that all dimensions as 
machined should be minus 0.005 in. 


Index Cards Cut Calculating Time 


To reduce the time for calculating the feed 
gear ratios required to produce a new or re- 
placement gear, an index system consisting of 
a double card file is maintained. The first file 
carries pitch, helix angle, hand of helix, number 
of teeth and old part numbers of every gear 
ever produced in quantity. If the gear actually 
has been produced before, the old part number 
is taken and a second file covering gears which 
are or have been on the production line is 
entered with this number. Here are given the 
basic figures in the calculations, the type of 
machine for which the calculations had been 
made, and the feed gears required. If the de- 
sired gear is not listed in the file, an even 
more extensive tool room file, containing 
records of experimental and special gears, may 
be referred to. 

The time saving, around 4 hr per setup, is 
considerable, taking into account the fact that 
Caterpillar currently is processing some 200 
types of gears on a production basis. The con- 
stant introduction of new lines of equipment 
and redesigns of standard models also involve 
numerous changes of gears on the production 
line. In addition, setups must be made to 
process small lots of experimental and replace- 
ment gears. 

There are a few gears which are not cut in the 
gear cutting department. Typical are the tim- 
ing gears on crankshafts. Transferring these 
shafts to the gear department for gear cutting 
would involve excessive materials handling. 
Even the smaller 4-throw cranks for the D-8 
engine weigh over 800 lb each and are 5 ft long. 

The finishing machine for crankshaft timing 
gears has a standard Michigan Model 862 back 
bed, but the front bed is 4 ft longer than 
standard, making it 11 1/3 ft overall. The 
column and cutter slide, mounted on the back 
bed, have recently been modernized and now 
incorporate underpass and traverpass as well 
as transverse movements. Rest plates assist in 
mounting the cranks between centers and driv- 
ing plates are provided to drive the cranks. 
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Special Too 
ON SHORT RUNS 


ling Pays Off 


Many shops fear small production quantities don't justify spe- 


cial tooling cost. In this shop, where few runs exceed 300 units, 


Automatic Transportation Co. offers examples of setups, fix- 


tures and tooling which return more than their cost. 





ANUFACTURE on a small to medium 

quantity basis imposes conditions quite 

different from those met in high produc- 
tion plants. It does not follow, however, that 
efficient tooling cannot be employed, especially 
where repeat lots are sure to be required at in- 
tervals. This is demonstrated at the plant of 
Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago, where 
electric industrial trucks in many models and 
sizes are in recurrent production. Though there 
are a few components common to several models 
or duplicated within each truck, most parts are 
not often made up in lots exceeding 300 at a time. 
In this plant there are many examples of how, 
on short runs, good tooling, with economical out- 
put, can keep costs within bounds. 

Steel parts such as the crowned surface rollers 
shown in Fig. 1 could be produced singly on 
almost any lathe. But costs come down when a 
half dozen blanks are mounted at a time on an 
arbor in a lathe such as the Lodge & Shipley 
Copymatic and have the crowned peripheries 
turned in succession on a semiautomatic basis. 
In this case, the setup is very simple and the only 
special tool is a master made either in one piece 
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By EMIL L. MESCHLER 
Toolroom Foreman, 
Automatic Transportation Co., 
Chicago 





Fig. |—Crowned rollers are turned six at a time 
in this copying lathe setup. Since setup replaces 
former method of making all rollers one at a time, 
the six made individually to serve as masters, in 
effect cost nothing. 


or by clamping several rollers on an arbor with 
spacing washers between. A single-point tool 
then does the turning following the stylus or 
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FIG. 2 — Double-trunnion fixture 
enables indexing to holes in top 
face (top), each of four sides 
(left) and bottom face (right) in 
one drill press setup. 


tracer that is made to follow the master. The 
operator need only load a set of blanks, each 
separated by a washer as on the master, put the 
arbor between centers and start the lathe. He 


can then do other work or tend another machine 


while the lathe runs automatically. A similar 
setup is used also for turning stepped shafts. 
More elaborate is the double-trunnion indexing 
fixture, shown in use on a radial drill press in 
Fig. 2, for drilling and tapping all holes in six 
sides of a power unit housing. In this case, the 
work piece is clamped in a spider. The spider is 
indexed about its pivot 90° at a time to complete 
four holes in the top face. Then the spider por- 
tion is turned bodily about the other trunnion 
of the fixture to bring the spider axis horizontal 
after which two side holes are drilled in each of 
four faces, indexing the spider 90° between each 
pair. Bushings in the spider guide the drill. 
Finally the workpiece and fixture are indexed 
bodily again about the horizontal trunnion axis to 
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bring the spider axis vertical as shown but 
with the face that was up during the first 
operation now down and the opposite face in 
position for drilling. A double-trunnioned fixture 
of this type is not inexpensive but its cost is 
soon paid out of savings and correct hole location 
is insured partly because holes from all six sides 
are produced without removing the casting from 
the spider in which it is clamped initially. 

Quite different are the problems involved in 
making right angle bends in steel bars 2x6 and 
2%4x7-in. to serve as forks for lift trucks, as 
pictured in Fig. 3. One of the problems in mak- 
ing such bends in heavy stock is to keep the metal 
from thinning out at the bend, which is the point 
of maximum stress in service. 
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To make such a short radius right angle bend 
in stock so thick, the bar must be heated. This is 
done in a special small] gas-fired furnace degigned 
to heat only the bend area. With 2x6-in. stock, 
this takes 7 min, but this time cannot well be 
shortened without installing a large furnace or 
induction heating unit at high cost. Because the 
furnace is small, it can be located close to the 
400-ton Cincinnati press brake employed for 
bending. This helps in getting the bar into bend- 
ing position and completing the bend before the 
heated portion cools unduly. 

The secret of making the bend without thin- 
ning the metal in this area is to employ a die 
that confines the metal endwise while the bend 
is made. When the center of the bar is up to a 
bright red heat, the bar is pushed on edge along 
flanged rollers on one side of the die. Then it is 
laid flat with its ends fitting against blocks which 
are then tightened by driving in wedges that 
press the blocks tightly against the end of the 
bar. This makes it impossible for the bar to 
lengthen, as it would unless confined, when the 
bend is made. And, since the metal bend cannot 
flow longitudinally, it remains at the bend so 
that the metal at that point is not thinned. 


Bending Takes A Few Seconds 


As indicated in Fig. 3, the two halves of the 
die are hinged to rock on pins, supported in a 
central portion attached to the press bed. As the 
press ram descends, the inside radius formed is 
that on the punch or upper half of the die at- 
tached to the ram. Air shock absorbers are 
applied to the die so that the two halves return 
slowly to horizontal position when the press ram 
is raised. Bending itself requires only a few sec- 
onds, but, including the time for heating the 
metal and loading and unloading the die, the 
time per piece is 8 to 10 min. 

This is not a fast rate but it is faster than 
forging would be. And it is done in the plant on 
a press brake also useful for other work, without 
installing forging equipment or depending on an 





Fig. 3—Heavy bar being bent to make truck forks. 
Ends of bar butt against blocks to prevent longi- 
tudinal expansion, joint thinning, during bend. 
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Fig. 4—Forming bumper in hydraulic press. Same 
die can be used for two sizes of bumpers. 


outside forge shop. Consequently, the cost result 
is favorable, especially since the die cost is not 
large and the die can be used for bending forks 
of different sections and with other dimensions 
differing. 

Another bending job, one done cold on lighter 
stock, is accomplished in the die shown closing 
in Fig. 4. This die handles strips cut from plates, 
the blanks measuring %gx5%%x56% in. The 
hydraulic press used is a Hannifin of 150-ton 
capacity. Parts produced are bumper plates and 
the same dies can be arranged to produce two 
different widths of bumpers. For the narrower 
bumper, the die is equipped with an insert at the 
right side. 

As the punch is lowered, there is, of course, 
considerable friction between the upper corners 
of the die and the strip as it is formed and pulled 
down into the die. To prevent galling, blocks of 
Timken graphite steel are set in at the corners. 
They resist abrasion and do not mark the steel. 
At the center of the bottom half of the die is a 
separate block of steel formed to fit the long bend 
at the center of the piece. This block, movable 
vertically, is operated by a small hydraulic plung- 
er and is forced down as the die is closed. When 
the die opens, the block is elevated and acts as a 
pushout. 

A die of this kind can be built up largely from 
heavy plate and is moderate in cost. Although 
bending could be done by other means, work 
would be slower and less precise and parts might 
give trouble and cause delays in assembly, hence 
the die soon saved its own cost. 

When the armatures of motors used in electric 
trucks are pressed over shafts, the latter are not 
always perfectly true and means for straighten- 
ing must be provided. Such work is expedited 
by fitting to an old lathe a pair of yokes with 
screws, as shown in Fig. 5. The yokes are adjust- 
able longitudinally along the lathe bed ways and 


are hinged so that the upper halves can be rocked | 


back when the armature is set on the lathe cen- 
ters. When returned to the position shown, pins 
are inserted to hold the upper yoke halves in 
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place. Each yoke has a capstan screw and a 
grooved block is placed below the lower end of 
each screw to keep it from bearing directly on 
the shaft. 

Under the shaft and near the points where 
screws bear, dial indicators are adjustably sup- 
ported. The indicators are adjusted so that when 
the armature is turned by hand, they show how 
much the shaft runs out and the angular posi- 
tions at which deflection is a maximum. With 
these noted, the operator knows where to set the 
shaft when one or both screws are tightened to 
effect straightening. Screws are then backed off 
and, if necessary, the process is repeated until 
the shaft runs perfectly true. Straightening is 
quickly done at low cost. 

Some $2 to $3 per assembly is saved over 
former hand work in building up laminated pole 
piece stacks and riveting them together, by use 
of the fixture shown in Fig. 6. Laminations are 
stacked and weighed and end plates are applied, 
tubular rivets being put in place in holes already 
pierced. This group of parts is then set into the 
box fixture and its door is closed and locked with 
a hand nut. On top of the pile is placed a block 
having four buttons that rest on the upper ends 
of the four rivets. This block fits the recess above 





Fig. 5—Special setup built on old lathe for 
straightening motor armature shafts, 








Fig. 6—Special fixture used with light hydraulic 
press to assemble motor armature laminations. 


the laminations and so cannot move except 
vertically. Laminations are also positioned posi- 
tively against transverse motion by the fixture. 
In the bottom of the fixtures are four buttons 
spaced on centers in line with the rivets. 


Rivets are set or headed on both ends when 
the block is forced down by the ram of a light 
Hannifin hydraulic press in which the fixture is 
used. As the block moves down, it applies pres- 
sure to the laminations as well as to the end 
plates while the buttons roll over both ends of 
all four rivets, completing the assembly and 
fastening the laminations firmly together. There 
is no tendency for the laminations to cock, and 
as the end plates are stamped with rounded beads 
at each side, there is no tendency for insulation 
to be cut when wire is later wound on the core. 
The fixture thus insures a better as well as a 
faster job. 





Flexure Tests On Copper 


OPPER expansion joints are needed in con- 
crete slabs and walls, masonry walls and 
other places where weather conditions require 
provision for alternate expansion and contrac- 
tion. The expansion joint in the shape of an in- 
verted “V” permits the necessary “play.” Re- 
search was done to determine which kind of bend, 
and description and weight of metal, would best 
withstand the flexing caused by temperature 
changes. 

Special apparatus was designed by the Re- 
search Dept. of Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 
which, operating by electric motor, flexed the 
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bends at the rate of 6 cycles per min, so that 
within a few weeks it was possible to run as many 
as 40,000 flexures. Conclusions of this work are: 
(1) The greater the height of leg, the greater 
the number of flexures sustained before failing; 
(2) The greater the radius of bend at the crown, 
the greater the number sustained before failure; 
(3) Joints formed from copper of cold rolled tem- 
per usually sustained a slightly greater number 
of flexures before failure than those made from 
soft temper; (4) The thinner the gage of the 
copper, the greater the number of flexures sus- 
tained before failure. 
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DYE PENETRANT 


Quickly Reveals Surface Flaws 





New dye penetrant inspection technique developed by Northrop 


Aircraft detects minute surface flaws quickly and accurately. Use 


of this method avoids expensive finish machining operations on 


parts that will later be scrapped. 


By ALEXANDER GILBERT 


Manager, Research & Development Dept., Dy-Chek Co., Hawthorne, Calif. 


in the design and manufacturing of high- 

powered gas turbine engines had a need 
for a quick, accurate method of surface inspec- 
tion to detect small cracks in gas turbine blades. 
It was important to detect these material failures 
before they grew large enough to be dangerous. 
Conventional methods of inspection were used on 
all parts before assembly. Highly stressed parts 
had to pass X-ray, ultrasonic, magnetic or fluo- 
rescent penetrant inspection. 

However, what was needed most was a method 
of inspecting units on the test stand between 
runs. There was no way of knowing quickly 
whether a mark on a turbine blade was a scratch, 
a stain or a crack. The expense and time involved 
to change or replace each suspected part would 
be prohibitive. Yet, the fact remained that it 
might be dangerous to leave it in the power plant. 

Much research and testing resulted in the de- 
velopment of a new general purpose method of 
detecting surface cracks and discontinuities. It 
is a dye penetrant method of inspection and is 
now being marketed by Dy-Chek Co., a division 
of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. This new method is 
simplicity itself. No special equipment is neces- 
sary. No electricity or special lights are required. 

Inspection is completed in three easy steps 
with special compounds. After cleaning the part, 
the first step is to apply the penetrant. The sec- 
ond step is to wash off the excess penetrant. The 
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third step is to apply the developer. The theory 
behind the Dy-Chek system is that some liquids 
will penetrate into minute cracks in metals. The 
special Dy-Chek penetrant compound is a liquid 
having exceedingly high capillarity and low sur- 
face tension in which is dissolved a brilliant red 
dye. This liquid having nil viscosity will pene- 
trate into even the finest surface discontinuities 
and will remain there while the excess is re- 
moved from the surface. 

It may be applied by spraying or dipping or 
by simply brushing on the surface. The excess 
dye is removed from the surface with a special 
cleaner by brushing, dipping or spraying. The 
developer is applied in the same manner. The 
Dy-Chek developer consists of fine white solids 
suspended in a quick drying liquid. It has two 
functions: (1) It provides a smooth white back- 
ground to give good contrast for any indication; 
and (2) it draws the dye penetrant from the 
flaws. Indications of surface cracks and discon- 
tinuities show up as vivid red marks on a white 
surface. It is possible to estimate the size of the 
crack by the amount of bleeding or spread of 
the red dye. A crack is indicated by a red line 
or a series of connected red dots. An example 
of this appears in Fig. 1. Scattered disconnected 
dots indicate porosity. 


Because surface flaws stand out so vividly, 


Dy-Chek inspection is especially valuable where 
defects are obscured by sharp change of contour 
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FIG. |—Dy-Check indications sometimes occur in the form 
of a thin line of red dots. This type of indication reveals the 
presence of an extremely fine crack. This is a photo, mag- 
nified several times, of a portion of an aircraft propeller hub. 


and sharp radii. Only flaws that consist of actual 
surface discontinuities can be found with this 
method. Internal flaws or porosity cannot be 
determined by this method unless the cavity ex- 
tends to the surface. This method lends itself 
readily to the inspection of any type of fabrica- 
tion. In the inspection of welds, it can be used to 
check for crater cracks and lack of fusion or 
porosity. It has been used successfully on carbon 
steel, stainless steel, anodized and bare, alumi- 
num, Inconel, magnesium, copper, brass and hard 
facing alloys. 

The Dy-Chek method extends the field of visual 
inspection making even the most minute surface 
cracks easily visible, thus saving the time-con- 
suming job of close examination with a magnify- 
ing glass. 

Because it is primarily a method devised for 
the detection of surface discontinuities, it should 


CYLINDER CASTING CRACKS are quickly dis- 
covered during processing by this rapid surface 
inspection method. Catching defective castings 
at this time avoids expensive machining operations 
on parts that will later be scrapped. 




















FIG. 2—Dy-Chek inspection at the Byron Jackson receiving 
dock revealed a defect, arrow, in the casing of this cen- 
trifugal pump. 


not be considered as an inspection method for 
finding sub-surface flaws and nonmetallic inclu- 
sions. Nor can this method be used for deter- 
mining metallic structure. In short, the Dy-Chek 
method should be used only to find surface cracks. 

The finding of flaws in raw stock, castings and 
forgings prior to starting machining operations 
is as imperative as continual inspection for metal 
soundness between machining operations. Basic 
metal can be proved out by destructive tests on 
test bars from each heat and pour. However, 
parts in production must be inspected by some 
means of nondestructive testing. 


Saves Costly Machining 


In the manufacture of high performance 
Byron Jackson centrifugal pumps, the pump case 
castings are now inspected on the receiving dock 
by means of a small portable Dy-Chek kit. A 
typical rejected casting is shown in Fig. 2. Pre- 
viously, these castings were processed in the 
machine shop where all flanges and mating sur- 
faces were machined. Then the castings were 
removed to the test section to undergo hydro- 
static tests. Faulty castings formerly showed up 
after much costly machining had been done. 

Prior to using Dy-Chek, a manufacturer of 
welded stainless steel pressure vessels would com- 
plete the entire fabrication, then move the as- 
sembly out to the test section. Only then would 
defective parts be caught. The discovery of these 
faulty weldments incurred the time and expense 
of moving the parts back into the weld shop to 
repair the faulty welds. Now this manufacturer 
inspects the welded segments in the jigs as each 
section is completed. Faulty welds are found 
immediately and corrective measures are taken 
without removing the part from the jig. 





e FIG. 1—Rocking fixture in loading position. 


Rocking Fixture 


Simplifies 


Drilling Operation 





FIG. 2—Air cylinders push fixture toward position under 
drills, as gear on fixture meshes with stationary rack and 
turns fixture 90°, brings face to be drilled into position. 
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RILLING operations on geared transmission 
housings built by Clark Equipment Co. are 
facilitated by use of a rocking fixture. Mounted 
on trunnions, the fixture can be rocked 90° from 
the loading to the drilling position by means of 
a rack and pinion arrangement. 

Through use of the fixture, the operator does 
not have to reach or push the casting underneath 
the drills, and pull it out again after drilling. 

With the fixture in the position shown in Fig. 1, 
the casting is laid on the horizontal face and 
clamped against the vertical face. After clamp- 
ing, the operator pushes a button to start the 
cycle, and is then free to operate some other ma- 
chine. The first event of the automatic cycle is 
the pulling of the whole fixture under the drills 
by an air cylinder. This motion rotates a pinion 
meshing in a fixed rack. The gear, being attached 
to the fixture’s stub shaft, rocks the fixture 90° 
and brings the face to be drilled into a horizontal 
position, as shown in the top photograph. 

Drills then lower and feed automatically. After 
drilling, they retract, and the air cylinder oper- 
ates in the opposite direction to push and rotate 
the fixture to the loading-unloading position. The 
machine stops automatically, waiting for unload- 
ing, loading of a new housing, and pushing a 
button to start the next cycle. 
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MACHINE MARKED PARTS: These are typical parts that have been “rubber 
stamp'' marked by machine in black, white, and colored inks. Machine mark- 
ing has proven more accurate, economical, and speedy than hand methods. 


Mechanized Marking of Parts 
Costs Less 


By 
JAMES M. PHILLIPS 
The Bell Press, Los Angeles 


A method of “rubber stamp” marking small aircraft and electronic 
parts by machine has been developed by a West Coast printing firm. 
Jigs, rubber dies, and stamping presses do a faster job, more economi-. 


cally, with fewer rejects than was formerly done by hand methods. 


HE Bell Press of Los Angeles has developed by manufacturers and suppliers of aircraft and 

a machine method of “rubber stamp” mark- electronic products. 

ing metal and phenolic parts. This method Government specifications, in many cases, cal! 
was designed to replace hand rubber stamping. for parts and small assemblies to be marked 
It is currently being used on the West Coast by “with ink, from rubber type.” The only method 
government contractors and sub-contractors, and of meeting those specifications was to hand- 
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stamp each part. This has been unsatisfactory 
since it is a slow and costly process. In addition, 
the poor quality of work caused a high percentage 
yf rejects. 

Machine rubber stamping involves jigs, rubber 
dies, and stamping presses. All work is done by 
the Bell Press in their plant. Parts to be marked 
are shipped to them and returned after marking. 
All work is done to manufacturer’s specifications. 

A typical order consists of a shipment of parts 
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lems that would be encountered have been suc- 
cessfully solved. The quality of work done has 
proved to be far superior to hand stamping and 
has cost less. 

So far, no limitations as to size, shape, surface, 
weight, placement, or degree of curve of either 
part or marking have been encountered. Parts 
have been marked that were variously thick and 
thin, odd-shaped and symmetrical, flat and 
curved. Materials marked were bare metal, 





RUBBER MARKING DIE: A rubber marking die 


and the part it is used on are shown in this photo. 


to be marked accompanied by the purchase order 
and print. The print specifies the size and style 
of lettering, placement of the marking on the 
part, the color of ink, and the type of lacquer 
to be used. Nearly all parts marked are sprayed 
with lacquer after marking. 

A composition rubber die and a jig are made 
for each order. The stamping is done on a special 
press. After stamping, the parts are sprayed 
with specified lacquers, Glyptol, Tuf-On, or 
others, and shipped back to the customer. 

In the six months that Bell has been doing 
this work, most of the types of work and prob- 


New 


“1950 Directory of Federal Purchasing Agents.” 
Although heroic efforts have been made in 
recent years to centralize government buying, 
there are still more than 60 different procure- 
ment offices within the federal establishment. 
The new directory indexes about 6000 items 
purchased regularly by the various depart- 
ments and bureaus, and carries a master index 
indicating the permanent address of each pro- 
curement officer. The Statesman Press, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
$2.00. 112 p. 
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phenolics, anodized parts and others finished in 
ebanol. Markings have been made with black, 
white, and colored inks. 

Special inks were developed to withstand 
processing after marking and using conditions. 
After marking, one particular order of phenolic 
pulleys was immersed in a solvent, then hot 
mineral oil, then regreased with a solvent-con- 
taining grease. An ink developed by Bell was 
resistant to all of these conditions. Also, special 
methods and handling equipment have been de- 
veloped to accommodate the great range of sizes 
and shapes of parts handled. 


Books 


“Metallurgical Applications of the Electron 
Microscope.” The book is a monograph con- 
taining 13 papers presented at a symposium 
held at the Royal Institution, London, and the 
discussion on them. Papers were contributed 
not only by the leading British workers in the 
field, but also by American, French and Ger- 
man scientists, so that the monograph gives a 
comprehensive and up-to-date account of the 
use of the electron microscope in metallurgy. 
The Institute of Metals, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, 8. W. 1. $2.50. 164 p. 
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Chilean Mill 
USES NOVEL BLOOM SHEAR 


HE new integrated steel mill of Acero del proach table is raised by the cutting action. It 
Pacifico near Concepcion, Chile, is operating then falls back onto the approach table, subject- 

a down-cut bloom shear of unique design, incor- ing this table to considerable punishment. 
porating features never before used. Further, the same action which causes the back 
The shear has an hydraulically-operated hold- end of the piece to be lifted in the air, also causes 
down gag which automatically adjusts both itself an “S” curve to be put in it before it is actually 


and the stroke of the depressing table to the 

thickness of the slab. Advantages are a clean 

square cut and reduction of maintenance costs on 

both the depressing and shear approach tables. 

; The mechanism eliminates certain disadvan- 

i tages of conventional slab shears. For example, 
the depressing table of the standard down-cut 
slab shear is usually operated by separate drive, 
or is connected to the moving ram. Under these 
conditions, the depressing table must drop a 
sufficient amount to handle the thickest slab for 
which the shear is designed. When a smaller 
bloom is cut, the cut piece must drop onto the 
depressing table through a space equivalent to 
the difference between its thickness and the maxi- 
mum thickness. Each time a bloom of less than 
capacity size is cut, the depressing table receives 
the shock of the falling slab. These repeated 
shocks make necessary considerable maintenance 
on these tables. By automatically adjusting the 
depressing table to just the proper distance to 
receive the cut piece without a fall, the new shear 
eliminates shock to the depressing table. 


es 


Shearing Shock Is Reduced 


Since the hold-down gag on the standard shear 
is usually mounted in a fixed manner on the top 
knife slide, it must be manually adjusted for each 
slab thickness. If the gag is set too high, it is 
ineffective. If left too low, when thickness is 
increased, it may be wrecked. Therefore, it is 
often retracted and not used. Unless proper ad- 
justment of the hold-down gag is made, as the HYDRAULIC GAG arrangement shows in this view 
bar becomes shorter, the end lying on the av- of the unique bloom shear. 


parted, leaving bent ends on the sheared slabs. 
And, since the piece is not perpendicular to the 
knife, the cut is oblique instead of vertical. 

By the automatic operation of the hold-down 
gag on the new shear, this trouble is also over- 
come. As the shear cuts, the gag holds the uncut 
slab firmly in position on the bottom knife anvil. 
The gag exerts substantial pressure, and prevents 

. oth turn down of the sheared end and lifting of the 
elit che ae BH scapes wi ae a ao unsheared slab. The shear was made by Birds- 
of the slab being cut. boro Foundry and Machine Co. 
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Mutual Priority 


Washington—Priority ratings 
for defense orders issued in the 
United States and Canada will 
henceforth have equal standing 
in either country. 

This was made official last 
week by issuance of NPA Reg. 3 
which extends ratings to Cana- 
dian firms producing American 
defense orders. National Produc- 
tion Authority said Canada had 
guaranteed the same priority as- 
sistance to this nation. 

The arrangement was worked 
out by the two nations as part 
of the mutual economic and de- 
fense assistance agreement in 
order to speed up North Ameri- 
can defense. 





Report New Mill Ready in July 


Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh Steel 
Co.’s new high lift blooming-slab- 
bing mill is scheduled to be in 
production next July, according 
to a recent announcement. The 
mill, to cost $6 million, will be 
fnanced half through earnings 
and half through a bank loan. 


Executives Expect Higher Prices 


New York—Eight of every 10 
business men interviewed by Dun 
& Bradstreet last month in a sur- 
vey of business expectations antici- 
pated that their selling prices in 
the first quarter of 1951 would top 
those in the first quarter of ’50. 


Ohio No. 6 Furnace Blown In 

Pitisburgh—Ohio blast furnace 
No. 6, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
was blown in Nov. 9 after being 
out for relining since Apr. 1. 
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Huge Tinplate Expansion Program Spurred 


Jones & Laughlin plans 60 pct expansion of production .. . 


Pittsburgh District will retain producing edge over rest of 


nation ... Other mills plan expansion—John Delaney. 


Pittsburgh—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.’s decision to expand its 
tinplate production by approximate- 
ly 60 pct means that the Pittsburgh 
District will retain its decided edge 
in capacity despite contemplated ex- 
pansion in other sections of the 
country. 

J. & L. which now produces ap- 
proximately 325,000 tons of tin mill 
products per year, plans to install 
a high-speed halogen type electro- 
lytic line, a two-stand temper mill, 
an électro cleaning line, and addi- 
tional annealing and coil prepara- 
tion equipment at the Aliquippa 

lant, where the company now has 
two electrolytic lines in operation. 
The program will be completed late 
next year. 


Will Boost Standing 

With this new capacity, J. & L. 
will be producing about 9 pct of 
the country’s tin mill products, 
compared to its present share of 
roughly 6.5 pct. Furthermore, it 
will strengthen the company’s 
standing as the nation’s fourth 
largest producer of tinplate. 

J. & L.’s tinplate expansion is 
in line with announced plans to in- 
stall six 250-ton openhearth fur- 
naces with an annual capacity of 
1 million tons at its Pittsburgh 
Works—a project that will begin 
to bear fruit in late 1951 and 
early 1952. It would not be sur- 
prising if the company builds five 
additional furnaces at Pittsburgh. 
It has room for them. 


Geographically, tinplate capacity 
based on total production of ap- 
proximately 109 million base boxes 
this year is distributed approxi- 
mately 48 pct Pittsburgh district; 
24.6 pet East and Southeast; 22.9 
pet West Central and 4.5 pct West 
Coast. 


Contemplated increases sched- 
uled for completion during 1951 
based on total production of ap- 
proximately 122 million base boxes 
will change the picture approxi- 
mately as follows: 44.9 pct Pitts- 
burgh district; 24.6 pct East and 
Southeast; 23.9 pct West Central, 
and 6.6 pct West Coast. 

These figures will later be modi- 
fied by the new capacity of Kaiser 
Steel Corp. at Fontana, and U. S. 
Steel Corp.’s new mill at Morris- 
ville. However, this capacity will 
not be in production until 1952. 


Other Expansions Planned 

Besides J. & L., companies that 
have announced plans to expand 
capacity or to build new capacity 
include Kaiser Steel Corp., a 200,- 
000-ton per year mill at Fontana; 
Columbia Steel Co., a new electro- 
lytic line at Pittsburgh, where cold- 
reduced sheet and tinplate facili- 
ties will be expanded by 215,000 
tons per year; Bethlehem Steel Co., 
expansion of electrolytic facilities 
at Sparrows Point; Wheeling Steel 
Corp., a new electrolytic line at 
Yorkville, O. 


In addition, U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
new Fairless Mill will include tin- 
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—— INDUSTRIAL SHORTS 


TAKES OVER — GRAHAM- 
PAIGE CORP. has taken over 
from the Whitney-Apollo Steel 
Co. sheet mills at Apollo, Pa. 
and Portsmouth, Ohio. The 
Apollo mill is operated under 
lease from M. N. Solomon Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


EXPANDING PLANT — Work 
has begun on a 30,000 sq ft ad- 
dition to the foundry of the 
Charles City, Iowa plant of the 
OLIVER CORF. The project will 
increase potential gray iron 
molding capacity by approxi- 
mately one third. The new fa- 
cilities are scheduled to enter 
production next June. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSE A 
new $100,000 branch warehouse 
in Detroit has been completed 
by the COLUMBIA TOOL 
STEEL CO., Chicago Heights, 
Ill. S. E. Sjogren, vice-president 
of the company, is in charge. 


ALUMINUM FOUNDRY — A 
new aluminum precision mold- 
ing foundry, which consolidates 
activities previously carried on 
at two different locations, has 
been put into operation by 
MORRIS BEAN & CO., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. It was designed 
and constructed by the H. K. 
Ferguson Co. at a cost of ap- 
proximately $600,000. 


LEAVING POST Raymond 
L. Collier has announced his 
resignation as executive vice- 
president of the GRAY IRON 
FOUNDERS’ SOCIETY, INC., 
a post he occupied for the past 
4 years. Mr. Collier plans to re- 
enter the trade association field, 
with which he has been identified 
for more than 25 years. 


ADDS TO LINE— METAL & 
THERMIT CORP., New York, 
is now producing tin and tin 
alloy anodes for use in the elec- 
troplating of tin and for the new 
tin-zine plating process. Three 
types are available: pure tin 
anodes, high speed alloy tin 
anodes and tin-zine anodes. 
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ACQUISITION — Frank E. 
Gaines, founder of Aero] Co., 
Inc., now a Lockheed subsidiary, 
has purchased the GEM WARE 
MFG. CO., Los Angeles, manu- 
facturers of cooking ware and 
magnesium and aluminum cast- 
ings. The firm will operate as the 
Gaines Co., but will retain the 
Gem Ware trademarks on cook- 
ing ware and other consumer 
goods. 


MORE WIRE — WIRE, INC., 
Chicago, has acquired a build- 
ing in Morton Grove, Chicago 
suburb, in which it plans to pro- 
duce a line of stainless steel 
wire products. The building con- 
tains approximately 12,500 sq 
ft. 


GROWING—ELKAY MFG. CO., 
Cicero, Ill., manufacturer of 
stainless steel sheet products, 
has acquired an additional plant 
at 4703 W. Arthington St. in 
Chicago. 


PEI OFFICERS — R. A. Dadis- 
man director of marketing, 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, was elected president of 
the PORCELAIN ENAMEL IN- 
STITUTE. New vice-presidents 
are Harold H. Wineburgh, Tex- 
lite, Inc., Dallas; and E. M. 
Hommel, 0. Hommel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


TOOL AGENT—The Cleco Div 
of the Reed Roller Bit Co., 
Houston, appointed GRANITE 
CITY TOOL CO., St. Cloud, 
Minn., as distributors of Cleco 
pneumatic tools and they will 
also maintain complete stocks 
of Cleco parts and accessories. 


BRAZILIAN MILLS — New 
mills for making rolled steel are 
planned for Sao Paulo by the 
COMPANHIA PAULISTA DE 
LAMINACAO, S. A. with oper- 
ations to begin in March or 
April 1951. The company ex- 
pects to make around 1500 tons 
a month of special rolled-steel 
shapes. It has an initial capital 
of about $540,000. 









plate facilities, although thi« ca. 
pacity could not be complete: pp. 


fore 1952 since ground for the ney 
mill will not be broken before ney; 
spring. 

It is understood this mill als 
will include a twin of J. & L.. 
high-speed five-stand tandem ni! 
at Aliquippa, world’s fastest mill 
which can cold-reduce strip steel] a 
the rate of 60 mph. It has bee, 
operated as fast as 70 mph. 


U. S. Steel chose the same type 
mill as J. & L.’s because it is , 
proven mill, and blueprints ar 
available, which means a consider. 
able savings in time and no risk of 
an unproven product. 


B&W’s Harter Describes New 
Continuous Casting Development 


Asks New England industry to 
consider new steelmaking method. 


Boston, Mass.—Continuous cast. 
ing of steel has now reached a 
point where it is possible to cast 
oval cross sections of 25 to 40 sq 
in., revealed Isaac Harter, chair- 
man of the board of Babcock & 
Wilcox Tube Co., partners with 
Republic Steel Corp. in research. 

Mr. Harter said that this size 
lends itself well to rolling into 
small bars, narrow width strip 
steel, rounds for wire products, 
and other items. He continued 
that a new mold will be tested this 
year which would make possible 
production of a casting with 4 
cross section of 100 sq in.—a moli 
built for further enlargement. 


Proof During 1952 


In predicting that during 19% 
“continuous casting will have 
proved itself a low-capital ant 
high yield” steelmaking process, 
Mr. Harter advised New Englant 
industry in a letter to the Ameri 
can Academy of Arts and Science 
to consider the new steelmaking 
method. (THE IRON AGE, Aug. 19, 
1948.) 

In continuous casting, moltet 
steel becomes a semifinished shap 
for rolling or further processiné 
eliminating expensive heavy ™* 
chinery: ingot equipment, soaking 
pits, and blooming mills. Resear¢! 
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by the two companies began 2 
years ago at the B&W works in 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Mr. Harter estimated that con- 
tinuous casting could now be ap- 
plied to about 15 pet of U. S. out- 
put and that pending improve- 
ments could boost application to 
between 25 and 30 pct. Some re- 
gard the method as the hope of 
the steel industry in eventually 
lowering costs, investment, and 
manhours and make possible de- 
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centralized lower-cost mills to 
make moderate quantities of steel. 

New England must decide on 
either an integrated or non-inte- 
grated mill, considering the lower 
investment of the non-integrated 
mill, the ore situation, and whether 
or not the availability of scrap 
iron is reasonably in balance with 
local demand, he said. The mill 
employing continuous casting will 
rely on local scrap because of its 
moderate production. 


New England Mill Group to Ask U. S. Funds 


Mill will probably be built in 4 years with U. S. financing 


. +» Mill fits into Administration's campaign for steel expan- 


sion .. . NSRB boss gives the green light—BSy 8i// Packard. 


Boston — An integrated steel 
mill for New England will prob- 
ably be built within the next 4 
years with the aid of government 
funds. The New England Steel De- 
velopment Corp. has decided to re- 
quest government financing of its 
long proposed mill at New London, 
Conn. 

Decision to seek public rather 
than private financing for the $250 
million to $300 million plant is 
based on the drive by the Admin- 
istration to obtain more steel ex- 
pansion. President Truman and 
National Security Resources Board 
Chairman Symington have been in 
the forefront of Administration 
spokesmen calling for government- 
financed or government-built steel 
capacity. 


Symington Gives Green Light 


Authority already delegated to 
Mr. Symington places him in the 
driver’s seat in determining where 
government-financed capacity 
would be built. He also has the 
power to decide the who, when, and 
where of 5-year amortization. 

Representatives of the New En- 
gland group conferred with Mr. 
Symington several months ago. It 
Was learned then he had “given 
the green light” on the mill plan. 

Recently officials of the New En- 
gland Steel Development Corp. 
have discussed the matter more 
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fully with the NSRB chief and 
members of his staff. In a pre- 
election telegram to Sen. Brien 
McMahon, D., Conn., Mr. Syming- 
ton said: 

“National security requirements 
make it important that we have 
greater steel capacity in this coun- 
try and the case that has been pre- 
sented thus far regarding the New 
England project has been very in- 
teresting. 

“The Corporation (New England 
Steel Development Corp.) staff and 
members of the staff of NSRB are 
currently engaged in further re- 
search and engineering studies in 
connection with the proposal. I 
am hopeful that a quick decision 
on the matter may be reached.” 

Decision of the New England 
Steel Development Corp. to seek 
government aid was expressed by 





"Like | said before, these steps are 
treacherous. Better watch your step.” 


its board of directors last Septem- 
ber when they resolved: “That if 
it is the settled policy of the U. S. 
Government to assist expansion of 
steel capacity to meet defense 
needs by financing or building 
such capacity and to turn it back to 
private ownership, the New En- 
gland Steel Development Corp. 
lend aid and assistance to the gov- 
ernment ... by making available 
to the government or its agencies 
its studies of the market for a 
New England steel mill .. .” 

They also endorsed F. H. Mc- 
Graw and Co. “as a firm suitable to 
undertake . . . design construction 
and management” of the plant. 

There are two types of plans 
for government help. Under one 
plan the New England Steel Corp. 
would acquire the site and the gov- 
ernment would build the plant 
under provisions of Section 301 
(e) and Section 302 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. When the 
mill was available for peacetime 
output the New England Steel 
Corp. would buy or lease the facil- 
ities from the government. 


One Plan Favored 

But the favored plan calls for 
the New England Steel Corp. to 
acquire land and raise about $30 
million of working capital by pub- 
lic sale of securities. (This amount 
is already pledged.) It would then 
contract for a government loan for 
capital construction funds as pro- 
vided by the Defense Production 
Act. 

Several months ago the New En- 
gland group engaged the firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts, New York, to 
make a detailed and comprehen- 
sive market survey. Their report is 
expected to be completed within a 
week or two. 

Haste born of expediency forced 
the timetable to be accelerated in- 
stead of waiting for their report 
—which if favorable will be the 
clincher. 


Production Steel Builds Plant 


Chicago—Construction of a new 
plant containing 48,000 sq ft of 
floor area in Broadview, a Chicago 
suburb, has been started by Pro- 
duction Steel Co. 
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Warehouses Get Steel Share After Priorities which are not for “substantlly [mE P 
the same products,” that is, which #incre@ 

NPA orders mills to allot warehouses and small industry pro- vary by other than minor differ. Jijpany * 

ences in size and design. The 

portionate share of steel . . . Based on 9 month shipment tandel 
period in ‘50... Share will be much under 20 pct. of total. ustomer Ceilings Set top de 

Since the purpose of the order js main ! 

primarily to assure steel for smal] 3250 | 


Washington—The National Pro- 
duction Authority moved last week 
to assure warehouses a share of 
steel over and above the amounts 
required for rated orders and spe- 
cial defense programs. 

Under NPA Order M-6, steel 
producers are required to allot 
warehouse customers proportion- 
ate percentages of each steel prod- 
uct, based on average monthly 





They will be especially hard hit 
on vital flat-rolled products. By 
June of next year defense and es- 
sential civilian priorities will be 
taking about 50 pct of flat-rolled 
steel output. This means that ware- 
houses will receive their propor- 
tionate share of the remaining 50 
pct. Since they have been receiving 
only about 11 pct of flat-rolled 
production, by June they will be 


users, it also set ceilings on the 
amounts of steel which warehouses 
must accept from one customer at 
a time. These are—any item of: 

Carbon steel more than 8000 lb: 

Alloy steel (except stainless) 
more than 5000 lb; 

Stainless steel sheet more than 
2000 lb; 

Stainless bars and plates more 






Fou 


than 1000 lb; and " 
shipments during the first 9 getting only about 6 pct of total Riadiides tabhen:ce ‘aieé- man Cle 
months of 1950. flat-rolled output (plus replace- 44, 1000 Ib or feet, whichever is Per 

These allotments will be made _ ment of their stock going to rated —j,., . © Be this 
out of the steel available after the programs). Of course they will And te no cane to. 6 diatrthele — 
: : ened 
a — met defense and other — bigger share of some other required to make deliveries which wis, 
epEEee RTE say cree trator Harrison said aggregate 40,000 tb or mare at any terica 
s : ; : 
Shipment Share Sinks this step had been taken after - ca ve wnlens re ae Fou 

s : : ¢c 8 or more different ite . 
During the first 9 months of this consultation with Economic Stabi- ae) ae. tenn sation the = with 
year warehouses received nearly lization Administrator Valentine. going weight limits fense 
20 pct of steel shipments. A 20 pct In addition to providing a flow of . ducer 
share of steel shipments would be __ steel to small users, it was hoped Forbids DO Extension are lo 
very nice, but the hitch is thatthey that the order would help the gov- Also, the order prohibits the ex- locatit 
will get their 20 pct after defense ernment hold the line against in- tension of a DO rating to obtain custor 
and essential civilian priorities flation. industrial or merchant trade steel and a 
have been met. Thus, their share of It provides that while the pro- products for sale or resale in the tomer 
total steel shipments will actually ducer must accept orders up to the same form in which it is received Pound 
be much less than 20 pet. limit of the pro-rated allotment, except when such products are to yes 
replace items shipped from stock ts 
on DO orders. Products covered by : tal 
this provision are: —— 
lack o 
Industrial—blooms, billets, slabs, tube rounds, ber of 
die blocks, sheet, and tin bars ; structural shape 

and piling; plates, including skelp; rails and a Car- 
track accessories; hot rolled bars (except re Sub 

inforcing); concrete reinforcing bars; coli u 
tnlehed bare het ali a cold sateen am we i 
ROLLING ALONG: and seamless tubing ; tool steel; and wire 10% MM in th, 

ecently _ installed, and strand. 
this United Engineer- coe a aS aed Ee 
ing and Foundry Co. tubing and couplings ; oll country casing Curre 
; 5 val 

aoe ne poi tend eee on painted B win om serie, formed to $68 

uction mi las an roofing and siding, ridge roll and flashings; A 
annual capacity of patie, fence and netting staples ; drawn Zz n¢ 
120,000 fons ot the Fee reed welled wine, monseee vor fam ‘orelg 
Magen, Ohio. the eee ere Curre 

' 10. 
mill has a top de- $59.50 
oe = eyo oe New Thomas Steel Strip Mill iron i 
- i 

a Can Roll 120,000 Tons Per Year iB of su; 
Warren, Ohio—A new high- turns 
speed tandem cold reduction mil! 9 dditi 
rated at 120,000 annual tons was sourc: 

recently put in operation by mm ‘tap 

Thomas Steel Co. E. Milton Bar 9 Price 
ber, president, said the mil! re ago W 
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places equipment made obsolete by 


de 
ally he present huge demand and will 
hich mcrease the range of the com- 


flor. pany's cold-rolled strip sizes. 

The 10x26x24 in. 4-high 3-stand 
tandem cold reduction mill has a 
top delivery speed of 2000 fpm. Its 
main motor-generator set produces 
3950 hp, supplying 800 hp each to 
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Cleveland—A car of merchant 
nore pig iron was a pear! of great price 
or is this week as foundry demand, 

based on a terrific melt, threat- 
utor ened to turn a tight but orderly 
hich HM merchant iron market into a hys- 
any MM ierical scramble for tonnage. 

iD Foundry backlogs are big and 
aims with a possible large volume of de- 
sob fense business in the offing, pro- 

ducer and consumer inventories 
are low. Producers have been al- 
on. locating tonnage among regular 
tain customers for the past 3 months, 
steel and are unable to take on new cus- 


the tomers except those with DO’s. 


ed Hl Foundries Still Working 
ae So far, there have been no re- 
d by ports of foundries being forced to 
: curtail production because of a 
lack of merchant iron, but a num- 
wats ber of foundries are operating on 
s and a car-to-cupola basis. 
mall Subsidiary effects of the short- 
velded fe 28 include a substantial advance 
+r Me in the price of No. 1 machinery 
lt ‘ast scrap in the Middle West. 


asing, Current quotations range from $55 


nized, 

ormel to $65 per gross ton. 

wire, Another effect is the re-entry of 
tings; 


oo foreign pig iron into the market. 
Current prices range from $57 to 
$59.50, Atlantic seaboard. This 
iron is priced largely on the basis 

ar of supply and demand. It usually 

igh ‘urns up when foundries can’t get 

mill additional tonnage from regular 

was sources and the cost of using more 

by scrap in the melt is prohibitive. 

Bar- Me Price of foreign tonnage 3 months 

re- 4g0 was $41, but today French pig 
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the first and second stands and 
1000 hp to the third stand, with 
400 hp powering the take-up reel. 
Equipment includes magnetic 
thickness gages and tensiometers. 

All parts were designed and 
made by United Engineering and 
Foundry Co. Installation was 
made by F. H. McGraw Co. 


foundries Put Heat on Merchant fron Market 


Foundry backlogs tower ... Inventories low and defense work 
on way ... Foundries still work but on car-to-cupola basis 


. ++ Cast scrap up .. . Foreign pig returns—By 8i// Lloyd. 


is being quoted at $59.50. Belgian 
iron was withdrawn from the mar- 
ket a few days ago—usually a sign 
of a price increase. 


Market Opinion Conflicts 


While some producers foresee a 
leveling off in demand in the first 
quarter because credit regulations 
are expected to affect sale of auto- 
mobiles, farm implements and 
housing, other producers fear that 
a serious impasse in merchant pig 
could develop. 

Within the past 5 months, the 
merchant iron business has under- 
gone a complete reversal. In July, 
producers were on their knees 


A LOT OF BELT: Re- 
portedly the largest 
conveyor belt ever 
built and shipped in 
a single roll was 
made in the new 
plant of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
It weighs 45,000 Ib, 
is 48 in. wide. The 
roll stands 15 ft tall. 
It will carry ore from 
ship to shore at the 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad's new Bal- 


timore, Md., dock. 


looking for business, some inte- 
grated producers had curtailed op- 
erations and producers’ and con- 
sumers’ stocks were substantial. 

With the war demand for cast- 
ings spurted, stocks were gobbled 
up. Producers are now doling out 
current production. 

To keep all foundries going, 
producers feel that some foundries 
could help themselves by using 
more scrap in their melt, but foun- 
dries are reluctant for at least 
two reasons—cost and quality. 

Net result could be one of two 
things—an increase in merchant 
iron production, or less civilian 
work for the foundries. However, 
steel plant expansion programs 
thus far announced do not con- 
template expansion of pig iron 
production and the furnaces built 
during the war and since were 
steel plant furnaces. 


Belatedly Follows Steel 

On the other hand, some ton- 
nage available to foundries dur- 
ing the war and immediately after 
has been lost through dismantling 
of marginal furnaces. On the 
negative side is the fact that 
since 1948 merchant iron demand 
has lagged behind steel. 

But now merchant iron has be- 
latedly followed the steel demand 
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pattern and foundries are after 
tonnage. Some producers say that 
most foundries are getting more 
iron today than they ever did. 
Proponents of new capacity 
point out that, in addition to en- 
abling the industry to service 
periods of peak demands like the 
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present, new furnaces would pro- 
vide a possible brake on cast scrap 
prices as well. 

With production fixed and de- 
mand flexible, the big question is, 
will the merchant iron business 
stand new capacity in terms of 
cost and time required? 


NPA Issues 35 pet Aluminum Cuthack Order 


Changes made following industry protests . . . Industry still 


protests ... Claim economy will be hurt more than necessary 


and skilled workers will be lost—B8y Bob Hatschek. 


New York—The much-revised 
aluminum cutback order was 
finally issued on Monday by the 
National Production Authority. 
In its final form it calls for a 
reduction of 35 pct of civilian use 
of the metal, effective Jan. 1, 
1951. 

This means that fabricators 
will be permitted to use aluminum 
at a rate of 65 pct of their aver- 
age consumption for the first half 
of 1950. The original base period 
(July 1, 1949, to June 31, 1950) 
was strenuously attacked on the 
grounds that it did not show a true 
picture of normal consumption. 


Users’ receipts of aluminum were 
down to about 80 pct of normal 
during the first few months of 
that period. 

Some producers would have 
been cut as much as 50 pct and a 
great many would have been cut 
to a point where they could not 
have operated on an economic 
basis. This was the reason for 
the change in base period. 

It was originally stated that 200 
million lb of aluminum were to 
be stockpiled during the first 6 
months of 1951. But NPA admin- 
istrator Harrison now claims that 
authorized defense requirements 


Aluminum Cut Back to 65 Pct 


Washington—Use of aluminum for manufacture of non-defense goods 
has been cut back to 65 pct of the average quarterly consumption dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1950, under NPA order M-7 issued Monday. 

Although the order does not become effective until Jan. 1, a further 
provision restricts December use for civilian production to 100 pet of 
the monthly average for the base period. 

The order also imposes inventory restrictions, limiting such stocks to 
a 60-day supply or a practical working minimum, whichever is less. 

Small businesses using less than 1000 lb a year are exempt from the 
order. Also, pending development of power requirements, the order 
does not apply to contracts placed prior to the order for delivery before 
April of aluminum conductor cable, wire or bus bar for production or 


transmission of electricity. 


It was emphasized that the order applies to users of aluminum prod- 
ucts and forms and does not limit production or conversion, or in the 
production of other metals and alloys. Products and forms covered by 


the order are as follows: 


Rod and bar, wire under % in., electric transmission cable, rivets, 
forgings and pressings, impact extrusions, castings, rolled structural 
shapes, extruded shapes, sheet, strip, plate, slugs, foil, tubing and tube 
blooms, powder, ingot, pig, billets, slabs, and purchased scrap. 
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for 1951 are expected to re juire 
up to 30 pct of total producti n jp. 
stead of 10 to 15 pet which ha 
been going to military needs. 

One serious industry objectioy 
is that such a sudden cutback wij! 
let skilled workers drift out of the 
aluminum fabricating industry. 
When defense production start; 
rolling, the industry will sorely 
need these men. 

Both fabricators and primar 
aluminum producers were howling 
for NPA to create an industry ad. 
visory committee before taking 
such drastic action. 


Peak Rate Production 


The aluminum industry reports 
that it is producing at the highest 
rate since mid-1944. Production iy 
the third quarter totaled 371,945. 
743 lb, but there still was not 
enough aluminum for civilian use 
after military requirements. 

Idle capacity in the U. S. now 
totals 160 million lb per year. It 
could only be operated with high 
cost power requiring a premium of 
about 6¢ per lb. Aluminum Co. of 
America. This Alcoa capacity is be- 
ing reactivated but details had not 
‘been worked out at press time. 

The Canadian offer of metal for 
U. S. stockpiling has been allowed 
to expire. NPA Administrator 
Harrison declared that the govern- 
ment is now negotiating for Cana- 
dian aluminum. 


Expansion in 3-3-3-1 Ratio 


Washington also wants an ex 
pansion of 1 billion lb or more in 
this industry. At first, it was pro- 
posed that the individual produc- 
ers share the expansion in ratio of 
their current capacities but, with 
Alcoa already being sniped at as 4 
monopoly, this was revised. The 
latest plan is for Alcoa, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Co., and 
Reynolds Metals Co. each to take 
30 pet of this expansion, and for 
the remaining 10 pct to be split 
between Harvey Machine Co. and 
Apex Smelting Co. 

Neigel Bell has been appointed 
consultant to NPA and is setting 
up the Light Metals Division. He 
is vice-president and general man- 
ager of Sterling Windows, Inc. 
New York. 
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Can Control Brittleness From 
Sulphur in Steelmaking Process 


Birmingham, Ala. — Brittleness 
caused from sulphur in steel can 
be controlled in the steelmaking 
process. Thus falling supplies of 
first-grade coking coal won’t mean 
diminishing output of high-grade 
steel, said Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology last week. 

The fundamental chemistry of 
sulphur in steel furnaces has been 
established by MIT research spon- 
sored first by Republic Steel Corp. 
and later also by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, he said. 
Lower grades of coke with more 
sulphur may now be used for the 
highest grades of steel. 

Speaking under the auspices of 
MIT’s National Committee on 
Financing Development, a _pro- 
gram seeking $20 million for added 
educational and research facili- 
ties, Dr. Killian said that $16 mil- 
lion had already been obtained. 


Volta Redonda Output Tops 1949 


Rio de Janeiro—Brazil’s Volta 
Redonda steel mill produced 108,- 
351 tons of steel, 171,648 tons of 
pig iron, and 141,715 tons of rolled 
steel in the 1950 January-June 
period. Steel production topped 
output in the corresponding period 
in 1949 by 67,680 tons. Pig iron 


was up 84,897 tons and rolled 
steel, 37,350. 
Electrification of the railroad 


span between Volta Redonda and 
Barra do Pirai will be completed 
early in 1951..It will mean faster 
and cheaper shipping of mill goods 
and bring prices nearer those of 
imported steel. 


Bullock to Expand Plant 50 Pct 

Birmingham—The W. J. Bullock 
Co. has announced plans for a 
$250,000 addition to its plant here. 
The company produces ingot 
brass, slab zine, deoxidizing alumi- 
tum, babbitt aluminum and zinc 
ash. The expansion will increase 
the floor space and capacity about 
40 pet. New equipment also will 
be added. Completion is expected 
early in 1951. 
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Spots Gray Market Chiseler 


Pittsburgh—An alert Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. employee touched 
off the investigation that led to arrest and sentencing of a self-styled 
Government procurement officer who tried to fast-talk his way into 
$10,000 worth of oil well casing. 

Insistence of Ed Porter, J. & L. tube sales department, that there was 
something phony about a “Government” order for 9000 ft of 7 in. O.D. 
casing, and the “Capt. A. B. Wright” who arranged it, put the FBI on 
the trail of Charles Herbert Sleeman, 38, of Tulsa, Okla., who pleaded 
guilty to a charge of impersonating a Government officer and got 2 years 
in the pen. 

Sleeman, the FBI said, also approached National Tube Corp., Spang- 
Chalfant Div. of National Supply Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., with the same intent, but did not get around to 
placing an order. 

The order form Sleeman used was unlike any other Government order 
Porter had seen—and he has handled hundreds—and no government 
military agency was mentioned. A check with Washington indicated 
“Capt. Wright” was a phony. The FBI caught up with Sleeman at Tulsa, 
Sept. 29. 

While Sleeman was unsuccessful in efforts to get steel, he succeeded 
in obtaining six carloads of sheet rock, scarce building commodity, and 
resold some of it in the black market. The FBI described Sleeman as 
an unsuccessful construction man from Tulsa. 


RFC Business Loan Interest 
Rates Increase from 4 to 5 Pct 


Washington — Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. interest rates on 
business loans were hiked from 4 
pet to 5 pct on Nov. 9. 

A new system of service charges 
on loans was put into effect by 
the multimillion dollar government 
lending agency at the same time. 
RFC officials described the higher 
charges as designed to end the 
agency’s $5,900,000 annual deficit 
on lending operations. Board 
Chairman Elmer Harber said he 
did not expect the hikes to dis- 
courage borrowers. 

In addition to increasing the in- 
terest rate, RFC took these steps 
to boost its revenues: 

(1) The agency will charge ap- 
plicants fees ranging from $10 on 
loans of up to $10,000 to $2500 
maximum on loans over $10,000. 
In addition, one-eighth of 1 pct 
will be charged for amounts over 
$10,000 up to the maximum fee of 
$2500. 

(2) Commitment fees will be 
charged on non-disbursed bal- 
ances of funds remaining idle as 
long as 4 months. 

(3) Banks participating in loans 


with RFC will be charged all in- 
terest collected over 3 pct on the 
RFC portion of the loan. Now that 
the interest rate is 5 pct, banks 
will be charged 2 pct on loans 
under these conditions. 

Mr. Harber said last week it 
costs RFC about $16 million a year 
to make business loans. He hopes 
to cut this to $11 million. 


Alcan Builds New Power Plant 


Montreal—Contract for a 200,- 
000 hp hydroelectric project at the 
Chute du Diable on the Peribonka 
River, 230 miles north of here, 
has been awarded by Aluminum 
Co. of Canada to Fraser-Brace En- 
gineering Co. Work on the dam 
and powerhouse in the Saguenay 
region of Quebec will start imme- 
diately. The new project will aid 
in expanding Alcan’s aluminum 
output. 


Expansion Doubles Production 


Cudahy, Wis.— Expansion to 
double output of stress-relieved 
silver brazing and soldering pre- 
forms for the metalworking field 
has been completed, reports Don 
Lucas, president of the Lucas-Mil- 
haupt Engineering Co. Equipment 
and personnel have been added. 
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Will War Crimp Civilian Magnesium Market? 


Washington not clear on destination of standby plant mag- 
nesium . . . Reactivate six plants .. . War production may 


nudge aside hard-won civilian applications—By Ted Metaxas. 


New York—The magnesium in- 
dustry is again on its rearmament 
program springboard for another 
flyer at furious defense production 
that may crowd out commercial 
applications. With the govern- 
ment playing the artful dodger on 
questions of stockpiling and mili- 
tary needs, members of the Mag- 
nesium Assn., meeting here last 
week, wondered what the fate of 
their civilian market would be. 


The industry does not yet know 
the destination of excess magne- 
sium to be produced in 1951 and 
1952 by six of 13 standby U. S. 
plants under the Oct. 27 Muni- 


tions Board order. If stockpile 
greediness permits the possible 
200 million annual pounds minus 
defense needs to slip mostly into 
the stockpile, magnesium fabrica- 
tors may find it difficult to hold 
their hard-won postwar civilian 
market. 

Born of the needs of war, the 
young industry has not had a 
chance to build extensive manu- 
facturing capacity and cannot 
fully serve two masters. Even if 
enough magnesium were made 
available from standby plants, a 
deluge of defense orders could 
force plants chiefly into war work. 
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Districts: 
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10,388) 71, 11,590} 74,688 


1,006,683) 8,649,368 











* For the purpose of this report, alloy steel includes stainless and any other steel containing one or more of the following 
of 


elements in the designated amounts: 


Manganese in excess of 1.65%, and Silicon in excess 


0.60%, and Copper in excess 


of 0.60%. it also includes steel containing the following elements in any amount specified or known to have been added 
to obtain a desired alloying effect: Aluminum, Chromium, Cobalt, Columbium, Molybdenum, Nickel, Titanium, Tungsten, 


Vanadium, Zirconium, and other alloying 
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The immediate future of the in. 
dustry is dependent on the whims 
of the international situation. T wo- 
thirds of current production has 
already gone to war. 

During World War II, annual 
capacity soared to 586 million Ib 
from 1939’s 6,700,000 Ib. After the 
war, capacity deflated and Dow 
Chemical Co. is the only producer 
—48 million lb per year at its 
Freeport, Tex., plant. In the post- 
war era, magnesium men rallied 
and for the first time soundly 
wedged themselves into the indus- 
trial scene. 

The squeeze on the civilian mar- 
ket is on. Military needs have 
grown to 3 million lb monthly. The 
commercial market could use 2 mil- 
lion Ib but gets 1 million. Pre- 
Korea, military needs were 1 mil- 
lion lb a month. 

In 1951 it is estimated that mili- 
tary demand will go to 4 million 
lb a month and civilian needs to 3 
million. With the 80 million-|b-a- 
month Velasco plant producing at 
full capacity, it alone will make 
almost 7 million lb a month avail- 
able. Add to this Dow’s 4 million 
lb and the eventual 120 million |b 
of five other standby plants, com- 
ing in gradually, and there should 
be ample magnesium to permit the 
industry to devote all the capacity 
it can spare to civilian products 
and still feed the stockpile. 


Sweat and Promotion 


Why all this focus on a civilian 
market when the industry can be 
glutted with war work? Because 
magnesium has for the first time 
poked its head out of the cellar. 
It has taken sweat and promotion 
of brand new applications. The 
road has been rocky and magne- 
sium men don’t want to travel it 
again. They are a little weary of 
being fair-haired boys in crisis 
and forgotten men in peace. If 
other fields can give some capacity 
to defense and some to civiliaD 
production, they want to be able 
to do the same. 

Dr. J. D. Hanawalt, of Dow, told 
members that a sound situation 
could evolve if standby plants pro 
duced for defense, leaving Dow 
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facilities free for commercial man- 
ufacture. 

The rate at which standby 
plants will be brought into opera- 
tion is still vague. Maintenance 
crews are now working to get 
equipment in order. Factors that 
may slow reactivation are the con- 
dition of plants and the gathering 
and training of a labor force, ac- 
cording to J. Hartwell, of Gen- 
eral Services Administration. The 
plants are located at Wingdale, 
N. Y., Painesville, Ohio, Valesco, 
Tex. Spokane, Wash., Canaan, 
Conn., and Manteca, Calif. 

Magnesium is now regarded as a 
strategic metal by the armed ser- 
vices, although not as critical as 
some others. Its prime user, the 
Air Force, places higher impor- 
tance on the metal. 


Aircraft Sheet Short 


The most serious fabricating 
shortage is in rolling capacity for 
thin aircraft sheet. Only two mills 
produce it at 300,000 lb a month. 
Within a year to 18 months Dow 
expects to complete a continuous 
rolling mill at Madison, Ill. A 
‘high mill, it will turn out wider 
gages at 3 million lb a month. 


Cheaper magnesium to compete 
with aluminum, having the advan- 
tage of less expensive hydroelec- 
tric power, is foreseen. Aluminum 
competition has been magnesium’s 
chief holdback but magnesium 
men for the first time see them- 
selves on the doorstep of big busi- 
ness. 


They have come out of the sud- 
den contraction of their industry 
in the postwar period and have 
taken seven league strides. They 
are now facing another wild re- 
vival and a start from scratch as 
a civilian industry. 


Appoint Munitions Board Chairman 


Washington — The appointment 
of John D. Small, a veteran gov- 
ernment control administrator, as 
chairman of the Munitions Board 
is expected to speed the answer to 
the 5-months-old question of the 
military’s steel needs. 


President Truman named the 57- 
year-old former WPB official last 
week to the key procurement and 
stockpiling position. The post had 
been vacant since Hubert Howard 
resigned on September 18. 


September Finished Steel Shipments 


As Reported to American Iron & Steel Institute 
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The Design Engineer 
can improve 
service life 


Ingenious design, based 
upon the understanding of 
imposed stresses and their 
proper control, can in- 
crease the life of machinery. 
A 72 page booklet, free 
upon request, discusses the 
relation between design, 
the choice of steel, and its 
treatment. Send for it. 





Please send your 
FREE BOOKLET 
KEYS TO SATISFACTION 
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DOUBLING OF 
WAGE RATES 





How BAKER Trucks work with new production equipment to provide 
increased output at lower per-ton cost, is shown in this company’s 
Birmingham plant, one of ten branches using a total of twelve Baker 
Trucks. 1600-pound coils of aluminum arrive on flat-bottom high- 
way trucks. Two Baker 6000-pound Fork Trucks, and a traveling 
crane, require only about 10 minutes to unload a truckload of 27 
coils, weighing over 40,000 pounds. In another 20 minutes, the 
Baker Trucks warehouse the entire load. 


From storage, the trucks move the coils to cutters, which shear the 
metal in 6- to 12-foot lengths. These sheets are palletized and deliv- 
ered by truck to the presses at working height. These new high- 
speed presses handle some 7,000 sheets in eight hours—150% more 
than former equipment. Processed roofing sheets are transported to 
storage and later to shipping carriers by the fork trucks. 


Although wage rates have doubled, direct labor costs have been 
reduced about 36 


slower presses. 


% from former methods using hand labor and 

















(Left) Coiled metal is cut into sheets, 6 to 
12 feet long. Illustration shows storage of 
12-foot sheets on special 12-foot pallets. 
High stacking with Baker Trucks more than 
doubles storage capacity. 


(Below) BAKER Fork Truck unloading 1600 
ib. coils of aluminum two at a time from 
highway truck. Coils are moved by truck 
to storage, and from storage to cutters, 


the same trucks. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


1227 West 80th Street 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 


In Canada: Railway & Power ae Corporation, Ltd. 
cit TY, 


aay 5 ide 
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(Left) Baker Trucks keep presses 
supplied with sheets to maintain 
the 7000 sheet-per-shift production 
rate. Finished roofing sheets are 
stored and loaded for shipment by 





© News of Industry ¢ 


Face Building With Aluminu 


New York—Some 60 tons o/ aly. 
minum have replaced convent ona) 
brick facing materials in the ney 
24-story skyscraper at 655 Madj- 
son Ave. Windows, spandrels and 
pier covers are aluminum, and 
four miles of aluminum trim have 
been used. Reflectivity of the 
metal and a 2-in. air space be- 
tween the metal panels and the 
brick back-up provides insulatiop. 


Pressed Steel Car Reopens Plant 


Mt. Vernon, Ill.—After a year’ 
shutdown, Pressed Steel Car Co.'s 
plant here has been reopened with 
a backlog of orders totaling 595) 
cars—enough to keep it busy fora 
year. 

John I. Snyder, Jr., president, 
announced that Pressed Steel Car 
made its first shipment last week 
on an order for 4500 box cars for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Its 
John Trailer Div. has been 
awarded an Army contract of over 
$4 million for 625 20-ton front 
loading trailers. 


Industry Migrates to New England 

Boston — Migration of seven 
New York and Southern firms into 
the New England industrial area 
and expansion of about 50 local 
firms was announced by the New 
England Council in a survey pre- 
sented this week at its 25th anni- 
versary meeting here. 

Most of these plans were formu- 
lated before the Korean War and 
will be in addition to the $279 mil- 
lion spent for non-residential 
building in the first 9 months of 
1950, disclosed the survey. 


Brazil to Develop Manganese 
Rio de Janeiro—Manganese (de 
posits in the Amapa Territory wil! 
be developed under a recent bill 
approved by the Brazilian chambe! 
of deputies. The bill authorizes 
the Treasury to guarantee a $89 
million loan from the World Bank 
to Industria e Comercio de Mi 


nerios, S. A., with which Bethle 


hem Steel will develop the de 
posits. 
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e News of Industry ¢ 


Republic Steel Negotiates To 
Build Blast Furnace in Cleveland 


Cleveland—Second major expan- 
sion program in the past 7 months 
in the Cleveland district is under 
consideration by Republic Steel 
Corp. 

Tentative plans, dependent on 
outcome of government negotia- 
tions, call for construction of a 
new blast furnace rated at 450,000 
tons annual capacity. Auxiliary 
buildings and equipment would 
raise the total estimated cost to 
$85 million. A company spokes- 
man said that the project is depen- 
dent entirely on whether the gov- 
ernment will permit accelerated 
depreciation on buildings and 
equipment to be constructed. 

Republic is negotiating with the 
government for property on which 
to build the furnace. Presumably 
the company would like to build 
the furnace near the No. 5 furnace 
built by Republic for the govern- 
ment in World War II. Republic 
operates this furnace on sub-lease 
from Kaiser. Title to adjacent land 
is held by the government. Last 
May Republic announced a 10 pet 
expansion of its openhearth capac- 
ity here. 


Italian Mill Gets ECA Grant 


Washington—An additional $2.2 
million in Marshall Plan funds 
has been allotted for steelmaking 
equipment for the Finsider steel 
plant at Cornigliano, Italy. It will 
be spent for a cold strip mill and 
electrical equipment and motors 
for the plant’s 80-in. hot strip mill. 

This brings the Marshall Plan 
investment in the three Finsider 
plants to a total of about $26.2 
million or about 24 pct of the total 
$111 million authorized expendi- 
tures on the plants. 


Calls for Metalmaking Ingenuity 


Carnegie, Pa.—Greater ingenu- 
ity in metalmaking and designing 
will help solve the problem of crit- 
ical metals needed for defense, 
according to Joseph Kinney, Jr., 
president, American Cladmetals. 


November 16, 1950 





NOTICE 
to all 
Pig Iron Users 


We have been advised that certain individuals have 
solicited orders for Lone Star Steel Company pig 
iron for delivery at premium prices. Such solicita- 
tions are without the knowledge or approval of this 
Company. The policy of Lone Star Steel Company 
continues to be one of selling direct to melters of 
pig iron at regular published prices. This company 
will not knowingly sell to any buyer whose purchase 


is for resale. 


The only authorized agents for Lone Star Steel 


pig iron are: 


T. H. BENNERS & CO., Birmingham, 
Alabama 


DEBEVOISE-ANDERSON CO., INC., 
New York City, N. Y. 


WILSON & GEO. MEYER & CO., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


All inquiries should be directed to one of the above 
authorized agents or to the Sales Department of 


Lone Star Steel Company. 


E. B. GERMANY, President 


LONE STAR STEEL COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


—_ 


| 
| 


| 
i 











6 see ATA TY 


in 
every 
thread 


Slotted or Phillips head machine screws, wood 
screws, stove bolts, tapping screws, special 
heeded products; nuts, rivets, chaplets, wire 
forms, screw machine products . . . in steel, 
stainless steel, copper, brass, bronze, everdur, 


nickel, nickel silver, monel, aluminum .. . 


WRITE FOR catalog of complete line of Blake & 
Johnson fastenings. Address Dept. 1A-11. 


THE BLAKE & JOHNSON COMPANY, WATERVILLE 48, CONN. 
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Fabricated steel awards this week in. 
cluded the following: 


539 


250 


177 


120 


103 


100 


Tons, Trenton, N. J., approach to 
Delaware River bridge (Contract No, 
4) for Delaware River Joint Tol 
Bridge Commission, George \M. 
Brewster & Son, Bogota, N. J., low 
bidder, 

Tons, New Orleans, La., street u- 
derpass for Boh Bros. Construction 
Company, to Virginia Bridge Com. 
pany, Birmingham. 

Tons, Johnson City, N. Y., ware- 
house for Endicott Johnson Co., Sor. 
doni Construction Co., general con- 
tractors. 

Tons, Philadelphia, plate work for 
tanks for Gulf Oil Corp., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works. 

Tons, Morrisville, Pa., approach to 
Delaware River bridge (Contract 
No. 8) for Delaware River Joint 
Toll Bridge Commission, Union 
Building & Construction Corp., Pas- 
saic, N. J., low bidder. 

Tons, Chattanooga, Tenn., heat 
treating building for Wheland Com- 
pany, to Virginia Bridge Company 
Birmingham. 

Tons, Berlin, N. J., building for 
Owens Illinois Glass Co., Hughes- 
Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, general 
contractor. 


Fabricated Stee! inquiries this week in. 
cluded the following: 


3186 


1885 


350 


Tons, Allegheny County. Construc- 
tion of divided highway, three (3) 
deck plate girder and I-beam via- 
ducts, one (1) through plate girder 
viaduct and approaching ramps. 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Highways, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Bids due Dec. 8, 
1950. 

Tons, Newtown and _ Southington, 
Conn., four span steel deck girder 
bridge, relocation U. S. Route 6. 
Tons, Bethesda, Md., U. S. Goverr- 
ment boiler plant and _ incinerator 
building. Bids due Nov. 21. 

Tons, Westchester, Pa., gymnasium 
and swimming pool at Westchester 
State Teachers’ College, through the 
General State Authority. Bids due 
Nov. 29. 


Reinforcing bar awards this week in- 


625 


500 


450 


325 


280 
125 


cluded the following: 


Tons, Due Page County, Ill, Ar 
gonne National Labs. building, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Tons, Grand Forks, N. D.,_ 5 
Michael’s Hospital, to U. 8. Steel 
Supply Co. 

Tons, Morrisville, Pa., approach to 
Delaware River bridge (Contract 
No. 3) for Delaware River Joint Tol 
Bridge Commission, Union Building 
& Construction Corp., Passaic, N. J. 
low bidder. : 
Tons, Trenton, N. J., approach t 
Delaware River bridge (Contract 
No. 4) for Delaware River Joint Toll 
Bridge Commission, George 
Brewster & Son, Bogota, N. J., l0o¥ 
bidder. 

Tons, South Bend, Ind., University 
of Notre Dame, to Olney J. Dea" 
Co., Chicago. 

Tons, Philadelphia, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, Univer: 
sity of Pennsylvania; McCloskey 
Co., same city, general contractor. 
Tons, Milwaukee, Chain Belt ©o., 
Pipkorn Co. ; 
Tons, Canton, Ohio, Lumberman’ 
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«qe KEEPING 


PACE IN AN 


10” x 26" x 24" 4-bigh, 3 stand tandem cold mill 


The nation’s steelmaking and finishing capacity 
has expanded mightily since 1945. 


Keeping pace with the progress of the entire 
industry, The Thomas Steel Company is main- 
taining its position as a foremost specialty 
producer. 


Latest achievement in a continuing moderniza- 
tion program is the completion of this high- 
speed tandem cold reduction mill with an aver- 
age annual capacity of 120,000 tons. 


Expanding the range of Thomas Strip sizes and 
gauges—within the broad limits of steel strip 


November 1 6, 1950 


EXPANDING 


—the new capacity and production facilities 
replace equipment which has become obsolete 
in the face of current huge product demand. 


This latest expansion has, of course, been pos- 
sible only through the co-operation of the many 
manufacturers who have so enthusiastically 
adopted Thomas Strip for their products. To 
them, this forward step promises a future of 
improved service and better-than-ever Thomas 
Strip quality. 

THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 


WARREN, OHIO 
Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


INDUSTRY » » 


Thomas Steel 





Electrolytically pre-coated with Zinc, Copper, Brass, Nickel and Chromium 
In Natural, Planished and Buffed Finishes + Hot Dip Tin and Lead Alloy Coatings 
Lacquer Coated in Colors «+ Alloy Strip Steel + Annealed Spring Steel 


Uncoated Strip Steel « All produced to your specifications 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Continued from Page 34 





zontal plate and vertical plate 
models are described. Belk Mfg. 
Co. 


For free copy insert No. 6 on postcard, p, 3;, 


Multiple Drill Heads 


A new 4-p. folder describes 33 
different types of Thriftmaster 
drillheads. Both gear-driven and 
full ball bearing universal joint 
types are detailed. Data includes 
drill capacities from No. 60 to 1% 
in. steel, range of adjustment from 
1 in. to 14.2 in., overall dimen- 
sions, weights, maximum speeds 
and other design and engineering 
facts. Thriftmaster Products 
Corp. 


For free copy insert No. 7 on postcard, p. 33. 
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Pump Catalog 


A full line of pumps for hard to 
handle liquids and dry materials 
is presented in a new 12-p. con- 
densed catalog. For easy refer 
ence, the booklet is organized in 
principal sections covering pumps 
for (1) corrosive and non-corrosive 
liquids, (2) solids-carrying liquids, 
and (3) dry and semi-dry mate 
rials. Suggested applications, op 
eration and advantages are listed. 
The catalog contains a complete 
list of Yeomans distributors, names 
and addresses. Yeomans Brothers 
Co. Address inquiry on company 
letterhead to this column. 


& 9 Amazingly enough, you'll find 
eo —— . . . 

é ~ agile an apt description of the 
massive Brosius Auto Floor Manipulator 
at work on your forging floor. With 
swift agility it draws or charges — turns 
on a dime and moves with independent 
facility — manipulates the billet or blank 


with remarkably sensitive movements. New Thermocouple Manual 


A new 42-p. 1950 edition of the 
Wheelco data book and catalog con 
tains prices in effect, application 
recommendations and pertinent i- 
formation concerning instrument 
sensing units and associated acces 
sories. Special items listed include 
resistance bulbs and wells, radia 
tion detector, special thermocouplt 
for plastic injection and extrusion 
machines and a new molten metal 
thermocouple for ferrous metas 
The large standard line of therm 
couples, protecting tubes, i 
wire and insulators is shown, wit! 
complete descriptions and specifics 


And each unit possesses the inherent 

sturdiness and sensible simplicity so 

typical of Brosius products. Brosius 

and moves manipulators will bring to your forge 
3 shop added speed, added safety, added 
ee economy — you should be using them. 


Write for literature. 
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There is nothing like getting down to “shirt-sleeve”’ 
fundamentals when you are specifying fasteners. 
That’s the way Allen Electric & Equipment Co. feel 
about it...as you can see from the point-blank com- 
parison made in an excerpt from one of their letters: 
“We submit the following information compar- 
ing the Tinnerman SPEED CLAMP to a standard 
type clamp as applied to the production of our 
Model H-100 Kwik-Serv Oil Changer: 


1. Tinnerman SPEED CLAMP, .0148 cents each. 
2. Standard type hose clamp, .0433 cents each. 


3. 15 Tinnerman SPEED CLAMPS per Oil 
Changer take 8 minutes for installation. 


4. 15 standard type hose rae per Oil Changer 
take 40 minutes for installation. 


November 16, 1950 


SPEED CLAMPS PRODUCE 
80% TIME SAVINGS 
66% COST SAVINGS 


FOR ALLEN ELECTRIC & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


“Add to these comparisons the fact that SPEED 
CLAMPS have chalked up an excellent field per- 
formance record, and you'll understand why we 
are so enthusiastic about them.” 


Reports like this lead us to believe we can help 
you. We would welcome an opportunity to prove 
how SPEED NUT brand fasteners can improve your 
assembly cost picture. Ask your Tinnerman 
representative to call, and write today for your 
copy of “SAVINGS STORIES”. TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., Box 6688A, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario, 


In Great Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., 
Treforest, Wales. 


The Model H-100 Kwik-Serv Oil Change 
>» of the products in a complete 

of service and testing equipment manu 

factured by Allen Electric and Equipment 

nside change show 
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JK saves $9525 


AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING A YEAR 


1 man at 8 hours 
man hours daily 


Gray iron castings ranging in 
weight from a few ounces up to 400 pounds 
are cleaned in Majestic’s foundry. 


Since the Wheelabrator Swing Table was installed the bulk of their 

production changed from large, heavy furnace work to thousands 

of small, relatively fragile pieces. According to Mr. Claude Morgan, 

Plant Supt., it would have been impossible to operate the foundry 

amng ed without the Wheelabrator Swing Table—breakage would 
ave been prohibitive and labor costs excessive. 


Costs go down—profits go up, when you use Wheelabrator. Write 
today for full information. 


cs 





By replacing Chilled Iron Shot with TRU-STEEL an 
Ohio plant saved 62% on the cost of shot and ma- 
chine parts. TRU-STEEL shot lasts many times longer 
than chilled iron because it wears down slowly with- 
out breaking down. 





A test will show you how much you can save. Write 
today for descriptive Bulletin No. 59. 


After 1500 passes 


A POLCVECELGA NIWEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 


510 S. Byrkit Street Mishawaka 3, Indiana 





WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF AIRLESS BLAST EQUIPMENT 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 


Continued 


tions. Essential data Pertaining 
to making, checking, selectiny anq 
ordering thermocouples; wire sizes 
and resistances and temperature. 
millivolt curves is included. 


Wheelco Instruments Co. 
For free copy insert No. 8 on postcard, p, 35, 


About Security Windows 


Fenestra security windows, with 
strong steel guards that give two 
way protection, from inside and 
outside, against prowlers and 
against removal of material, are 
described in a new bulletin. Types 
and sizes of security windows used 
in stores, warehouses, laundries, 
gas stations, garages and small 
manufacturing or processing plants 
are listed and installation details 
are shown. Detroit Steel Products 
Co. 


For free copy insert No. 9 on postcard, p. 35, 


Wired Audio Systems 


Instant two-way communication 
to mobile or stationary equipment 
wherever electric current runs is 
the feature of Trolleyphone wired 
audio systems, described in a new 
4-p. folder. Features of these 
Femco selective or non-selective 
systems are presented along with 
a wiring diagram showing typi- 
cal layouts of microphone speaker 
and combined mike-speaker sta- 
tions. How these systems give 
constant supervision of any or 
every operation is shown. Farmers 
Engineering and Mfg. Co. 

For free copy insert No. 10 on postcard, p. 35. 


New Cargo Truck 


A bulletin showing the new line 
of Fageol Super Freighter large 
payload capacity cargo trucks con- 
tains complete descriptions with de- 
tailed specifications. Comparative 
figures are presented to show how 
these trucks transport more pay- 
load than other trucks or tractor- 
trailer combinations. They are 
available in a wide variety of moé- 
els and body styles, in addition to 
standard cargo trucks, and are 
powered by under-floor-mounted et- 
gines operating on either gasoline 
or propane, as shown in the folder. 


Twin Coach Co. 
For free copy insert No. 11 on postcard, p. 55 
Resume Your Reading on Page 35 
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revolutionary cutting fluid* 


Will ANTISEP All-Purpose Base work safely 
in automatics? 


A Yes. It has been and is being used in every 

® type of screw machine. The Houghton Man 
has data on how to clean up machines 
before installing and how to handle ma- 
chine lubricant mixes. 


Will ANTISEP A. P. Base gum up, or cause 
@ gumming? 


A Any gumming which might occur is the 
a 


result of putting this coolant in dirty ma- s 


chines. The new mix should be run for a day 
or two and then dumped to get rid of 
“gunk” loosened by the washing action of 
A. P. Base. Water softener may be needed 
in some localities. 


=—fo answer your questions about this 


Can this Base be used as a drawing lubricant 


also? 


A. 


Yes. It may be mixed with equal parts of 
oil or water and used for stamping or 
punching. 


Will Antisep A. P. Base clean readily from 
the work? 


A. 


Will 


Yes, in any mild alkaline cleaning bath, 
emulsion cleaner tank or standard de- 


greaser. 


Antisep All-Purpose Base save me 


money? 


A. 


Yes—mixed with water, it costs between 
6 and 8 cents per gallon, depending upon 
the dilution. Compare that with your 22 
to 45 cent straight oils! 


Will Antisep A. P. Base live up to its name For answers to any further questions, prices ond application data, write 


@ as regards antiseptic value? 


A Yes. No dermatitis complaints have been 

= recorded. A powerful germicidal additive 
prevents growth of “‘bugs."" Operators like 
the antiseptic ability of A. P. Base. 


Should Antisep A. P. Base be used for grind- 
@ ing? 


A Not usually recommended for grinding, as 

® film strength additives tend to load up the 
wheel. Here we advise ANTISEP SOLU- 
BLE GRINDING OIL. 


November 16, 1950 


E. F. Houghton & Co, 303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa 


* HOUGHTON’S 


SES 


A ey 
CUTTING BASE 
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Just another dog? 


To the casual observer he may look like just a neighbor’s 
pet, but this is Frejax Royal Salute, holder of ‘“‘Best in 
Show” in over forty dog shows. This outstanding achieve- 
ment is the result of years of selective breeding. 

Production men know that, while presses may look 
alike to the uninitiated, ‘“‘breeding’’ pays here too. The 
years of practical Clearing experience combined with 
advanced engineering concepts make every Clearing press 
a thoroughbred. Clearing designs are never shackled to 
tradition, a fact which accounts for the performance 
records established by Clearing presses in such a wide 
variety of operations. 

Before you invest in more Heavy Double Action 
eq uipment, have a Clearing SS 
representative explain how 
Clearing presses can save 
dollars and cents in your 
plant. Wire today to bring 
Clearing’s fine engineering 
staff to bear on your prob- yy 
lem, without obligation. 4> 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT 
MASS PRODUCTION 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET o CHICA 38 ILLINOIS 
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PRODUCTION IDE\E © © 
Continued from Page 33 ! 


strip rides in tandem on V blocks. 
A rubber covering on the block 
protects the steel against damage. 
A wide wheel base and low center 





of gravity eliminate danger of tip. 
ping over. The bed height is 24 in, 
width 26 in. and overall body length 






setting. 


102 in. Phillips Mine & Mill Sup (mg! >Y 
ply Co. ranges | 
For more data insert No. 27 on postcard, p. 3i, control. 
pendabi 

sulation 

Small Belt Conveyer hich San 
5 ft long with 8-in. neoprene pellent. 
belt that travels at 125 fpm. 35 in. hi 


The belt has flights 1% in. high, BB 4 to 9 
spaced on 18-in. centers. (Unit is HM, 
available without flights.) Take-up Hi ror more « 
mechanism provides for ample belt 
adjustment. Pulleys are equipped Packir 
with permanently lubricated and Made 










sealed ball bearings. The unit is heat re 
powered by 1/12 hp motor mounted These 
inside the conveyer channel. SideMM of Dy p 
acid anc 
ganic s¢ 





rails running full length of the 
conveyer may be removed when 
handling cartons and bulky mate 
rials. Industrial Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. 


operate 
For more data insert No. 28 on posteard, p. 3 
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Portable Ac Welder coefficiey 
Features automatic hot-start tempera 
control and silicone insulation. molded | 


A new ssilicone-insulated, port: Valves, 
able ac welder using 3/32 to ‘4 Mother ¢ 
diam electrodes, is equipped with 
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automatic hot-start control that 
provides instant are striking with- 
out any manual adjustment. The 
correct amount of boost is always 
furnished for any specific current 


reed 





setting. The ampere range is cov- 
ered by three overlapping current 
ranges that permit precise current 
control. Safety and operating de- 
pendability is provided by the in- 
sulation since it is unaffected by 
high temperatures and is water re- 
pellent. The welder is 17 in. diam x 
35in. high. Current range is from 
40 to 375 amp. General Electric 
Co. 


for more data insert No. 29 on postcard, p. 35. 


Packings and Gaskets 


Made of Tefion; inert to chemicals, 

heat resistant, tough and durable. 

These packings and gaskets made 
of Du Pont Teflon are unaffected by 
acid and are highly resistant to or- 
ganic solvents and alkalies. They 


operate at temperatures from be- 
bw —90° to +500°F and have 
high mechanical strength and a low 
wefficient of friction within that 


‘emperature range. Braided and 

molded Teflon packings are used on 

valves, pump rods or shafts and 

vther equipment. For gasketing 
Turn to Page 122 
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Kemp Immersion Pots are available 
in all sizes. Shown here is a 44” 
3] Pot, Capacity: 10,000 Ibs., casting 
| rate: two tons per hour! 





How inflersion inl developed by KEMP, 


assires low fuel costs and faster heating 


for both farge and 


™ For maximum economy in melting 
"soft metals, lead, pewter, tin or 
salt—install modern Kemp Immersion 
Heating! Actual cases prove that Kemp 
Immersion Heating cuts fuel bills up to 
40% and more. Provides rapid heat re- 
covery in 4 the time . . . assures the 
high thermal efficiency for both large 
and small units! 


POSITIVE HEAT CONTROL 


Replace conventional heating or melt- 
ing equipment with modern, efficient 
Kemp Immersion Pots and save money. 
There’s no brickwork to steal heat . 

no external combustion chamber . 


small melting units. 


carbon monoxide . . . no temperature 
overrun. You get high melting rates, 
reduced dross formation, speed of 
temperature recovery after adding cold 
materials . . . PLUS an estimated fuel 
saving of up to 40% and more! 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


The Kemp Carburetor, part of each 
installation, assures complete com- 
bustion with no waste. One-pipe air 
and fuel feed reduces installation costs, 
simplifies maintenance. Get the facts. 
Find out how much you can save. Fill 
out and mail coupon for Bulletin 
IE-11 today! 


KEMP” 


IMMERSION MELTING POTS 





405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Information Bulletin IE-11. 


OF oe 


CARBURETORS 
BURNERS | 
FIRE CHECKS | 

ATMOSPHERE GIMERT@AS fF CURIE dncesiueiascelnessataciccebscneesincnsececscnssinccccegdee 
GENERATORS 

ADSORPTIVE DRYERS 
METAL MELTING UNITS 
SINGEING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 





up against it? 


When schedules are tight and time is too short for a mil 
shipment take advantage of Crucible’s 23 warehouses ... 
completely stocked to meet your requirements. If you’re out 
of stock, or don’t need a mill-sized shipment, Crucible’: 
immediate delivery makes your inventory planning easy. 


Let Crucible be your warehouse. Come in to the Crucible 
warehouse near you. See for yourself the complete stocks, 
and how well prepared we are to serve you. Be sure to make 
full use of Crucible’s metallurgical service which is freely 
available to you. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 


Complete stocks maintained of 
Rex High Speed Steel ... AISI Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring 
and Special Purpose Steels . .. ALL grades of Tool Steel (in- 
cluding Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits 
and Hollow Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, 
Billets, Electrodes) 


Sn 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DENVER 
DETROIT - HOUSTON, TEXAS - INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - NEWARK - NEWHAVEN - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURG 
PROVIDENCE - ROCKFORD - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. - ST. LOUIS - SYRACUSE - TORONTO, ONT. - WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
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of Blast-Furnace Salamander 


Oxy-acetylene powder-cutting elimi- 
nated a nasty job in one steel mill not 
long ago. The problem was to remove 
a salamander in a blast furnace so that 
the hearth could be replaced without 
disturbing the upper lining. 

After discussing the problem with a 
LinvE Process Service representative, 
the company decided to use powder- 
cutting with an Oxwe_p C-60 Blow- 
pipe to cut up the salamander. 

Only three days were required for 
the cutting. Production time saved 
over any other removal method was 
estimated to be two weeks. $500,000 
worth of iron can be produced in two 
weeks’ time. 

Most important from the mill’s 
standpoint was the fact that the upper 
brickwork was not damaged. Damage 
from other methods of removing the 
salamander could run as high as 
$300,000 worth of brickwork. 

The Oxwetp C-60 Blowpipe is 
specially designed for extra heavy cut- 
ting. And when powder-cutting is used 
refractory oxides are no problem. 





Powder-cutting is used for many jobs in 

addition to the salamander cutting de- 

scribed above. It is ideal for reducing large 
masses of cast iron. 


$$$$$$ Saved in Removal 


What’s News 


> Of special interest to quarry men is LINDE'S 
Jet-Piercing blowpipe which can pierce holes to a 
depth of 5 ft. in hard and abrasive rocks and ores. 
This economical, speedy method makes blast holes in 


rani t ra of 


© 25 ft. 


er_hour. 


> One pipe manufacturer has produced a record 
seventy miles of 24-in. pipe (12,990 tons) in 
one month with the help of UNIONMELT welding. 


> By using oxy-acetylene flame-cleaning, a foundry 
has cut the time required to clean slag from the 
center of their 20-in. castings from about 6 hours 


to min s. 


> When television inspectors rejected ten thousand 
tubes because of cracks in the spun chrome steel 
bases, LINDE engineers showed the tube manufacturer 


how to make repairs by HELIAR 
ccomplished 


- a * was 


welding. A saving of 


LINDE Service Doesn't Cost -- It Pays! 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street 


tats 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Other Principal Cities 
In Canada: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LIMITED, Toronto 


“Lost Heat’ Reclaimed 
in 18 Hours 


When a full 75-ton heat of steel was 
recently lost through the bottom of an 
open-hearth furnace, it was reclaimed 
in only 18 hours. An Oxwexp C-60 
Cutting Blowpipe quickly cut the metal 
to handling size. Using older methods 
this would have been a three-day task. 

Two full days of operating time 
were saved by returning the furnace 
to service in 18 hours. Actual cutting 
time was only five hours. 

And the expense? Total cost for ma- 
terials amounted to not more than $100. 

For further information about 
powder-cutting or other LiypE proc- 
esses, call or write our nearest office. 
We'll be glad to give you more details. 








Slag and cinder inclusions are no problem 

for the C-60 and powder-cutting. Spill 

sections as thick as 6 ft. have been severed 
by continuous cutting. 


The terms “Linde,” ““Oxweld,” ““Unionmelt,”’ and “Heliare” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation or its Units. 
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Handling Work is 
STOP 
and GO... 


It’s an intermittent serv- 
ice in which battery in- 
dustrial trucks have 
many natural advan- 
tages. They start in- 
stantly, accelerate 
smoothly, operate 
quietly, give off no 
fumes, and consume no 
power during stops. 


* 


Battery trucks “deliver 
the goods” with double 
dependability when they 
are driven by EpIson 
Nickel - Iron - Alkaline 
Storage Batteries. With 
steel cell construction, 
an electrolyte which pre- 
serves steel, and a foolproof electro- 
chemical principle of operation, they 
are the most durable, trouble-free and 
long-lived of all batteries. 


* 


If you do not already use Epison, get 
a current price quotation .. . you will 
probably find initial cost much lower 
than you think; annual operating cost 
less than you pay now! 





ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
They’re mechanically durable; electrically foolproof; quickly and 
easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. 


ani Sone 


Nickel + Iron + Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


_ EDISON. STORAGE BA 
_of Thomas A. Edison, Incorpor 
a: _In Canada: International Equipment 
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flanged joints, including glass anq 
porcelain flanges, envelope gaskets 
made of a suitable gasketing ma- 
terial encased in Teflon or gaskets 
made of solid Teflon are available. 
Garlock Packing Co. 


For more data insert No. 30 on postcard, p, 35, 


Vertical Milling Machine 


Has ten spindle speeds for light 

milling or die sinking operations, 

A new vertical milling and die 
sinking machine has 2514x9% ip, 
overal] table dimensions and 174 
in. under the spindle. Power igs 





from a %4 hp motor by step cone 
pulley and V belt directly to the 
spindle. Pushbutton control is pro- 
vided and coarse and fine feeds to 
spindle are available. The head- 
stock swivels 90° and there is 4 
sliding adjustment of the complete 
spindle head. A tracer arm may 
be used for duplicating work. 
DCMT Sales Corp. 


For more data insert No. 31 on postcard, p. 35. 


Tube Bending Machine 

1000 bends per hr possible on 

improved air-powered Bend-Ex. 

Up to 1000 bends per hr of 1-in. 
16 gage steel tubing are possible 
on the new Bend-Ex, using its new 
die and clamping head which grips 
and bends tube automatically. Oper- 
ation has been simplified to three 

Turn to Page 126 
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SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CoO. 





for 
VERSATILE GRINDING WITH ECONOMY 


Maximum grinding contact! That's why Simonds Abrasive Company 
discs give fast, economical production. The side of the disc is used 
— grinds large areas quicker. Only usable abrasive charged for. 
Less machine wear —— discs give better balance, reduced vibration 


and less overhang on shaft and bearings. 


Use these versatile production tools on small parts or large areas 
up to 300 sq. ins. . . . for grinding metals, ceramics and other ma- 


terials . . . for surfacing, sharpening, squaring, snagging. 


Your Simonds distributor can supply you with discs specially made 
for Hanchett, Gardner, Besly and similar dise grinders. Let’s send 
you his name together with details on grinding wheels for every 


purpose, and information on our full line of abrasive grains. Write. 






DIVISION OF SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. OTHER SIMONDS COMPANIES: SIMO 
SIMONDS CANADA SAW CO., LTD., MONTREAL, QUE AN™ SIMONDS CANADA ABRASIVE 
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NUT INSERTED DISCS 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 37, PA., DISTRIBUTORS 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALY 


126 


EST. 1803 


R.D. WOOD 





tubes, and similar pieces, this 100-ton vertical 
hydraulic open-gap straightening press does 
an efficient job. Its working table, measuring 
22%" x 12' 4", is supplied with two bases 

in machined grooves for the assembly of dies 
or anvil blocks. The bases are moved easily 

in 6” increments any required distance 

either side of center. The ram head is 

grooved for die attachment. 


Powered by a rear-mounted, compact 
two-pressure pumping unit, the press has a 12” 
main ram stroke, and stands 10’ high. 
Daylight is 262"’. 


Write today for complete information 
on this efficient, well-constructed press. 
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quick steps. The machine is acapt- 
able to all bending—round, square, 
and rectangular tubing, pipe, light 
angles, channels, solid bars, etc. 





Interchangeable dies for different 
tubing diameters and radii are 
easily and quickly attached. Paul 
Machine Tool & Die Works. 


For more data insert No. 32 on posteard, p. 35, 


Elliptical Gear Hob 


Standard machine using a special 

form hob can cut elliptical gears. 

The hob has a number of leads 
equal to one-half the number of 
teeth in the gear, each lead cutting 
two diametrically opposite teeth. 
Since the teeth are designed from 
a base ellipse, the involute curves 
on opposite sides of the same tooth 





are not similar. Each thread on the 
hob differs from each other thread. 
The hob is topping so that the 
gears can be cut from bar stock, 
eliminating the necessity of Jocat- 
ing the hob with respect to the 
work. It is stated that these true 
involute teeth designed from a base 
ellipse produce the best possible 
rolling action. Gears can be cut 
for applications where a constantly 
varying speed ratio or a quick-re 
turn ratio are desired. Barber- 


Colman Co. 
For more data insert No. 33 on postcard, p. 35 
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Grinding Attachment 
Features unlimited off center work, 
one setup grinding of eccentrics. 

A new precision grinding fixture, 
the Starce Sine-A-Dex, has a face 
plate with a V block that can be set 
off center in both directions per- 
mitting the grinding of such items 





as rectangular punches requiring a 
radius on each corner. Two setting 
rings with finely cut verniers pro- 
vide the fixture with a rapid and 
accurate means of setting included 
angles to any number of degrees on 
either side of any reference line. 
The fixture is lightweight, small in 
size and easily handled. Star Gauge 
Co. 


For more data insert No. 34 on postcard, p. 35. 


Band Saw Blade Welder 


Welds 0.050-in. diam contour-cutting 
band saw blades and '/2-in. flat types. 
The welder is fully automatic, 
with simplified controls assuring 





wiform results. A built-in grinder 
removes flash from the weld. A 
gage checks thickness of weld on 
fat saws. The unit is housed in a 
welded steel case. Allover dimen- 
sions are 734x12x7 in. Brennen 
Mfg. Co. 

For more data insert No. 35 on postcard, p. 35. 


Portable Conveyer 


Two conveyers in one: standard 
length and extreme length units. 


The new Adjustoveyor handles 
packages and any material that 
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IMPROVED M229: LL bo 
BETTER PERFORMANCE! 


A ea 25%! 


4 aed 
A WELDMENT 


NOW: 
A UNITCASTING 


_ aan ¥ " 
ais, 


Pal : 


easons why 
another 


COUPLER HOUSING switched to 
UNITCASTINGS! 


This warehouse trailer coupler housing is subjected to consider- 
able stress and strain in handling materials for general factory 
use. As a weldment, it not only used 40 inches of welding, slow- 
ing down unit production, but lacked eye appeal. 

After the switch to Unitcdstings, production costs dropped 
25%, trailer performance improved, a streamlined appearance 
added more “saleability”" to the product ... and with an eye to 
future repeat orders, Unitcastings created better customer re- 
lationships. To build quality into your own product, trust it to 
UNITCASTINGS—they’re better. 














Give us a chance to offer a “cast 
steel” answer for your } problem. Our sug- 
gestions while your product is in the design stage 
will pry continuous dividends. Write or call to- 
day. Unitcast Corporation, Steel Casting Division, 
Toledo 9, Ohio. In Canada: , 
Steel, Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec 


UNITCASTINGS ARE FOUNDRY ENGINEERED 
127 
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You draw the Shape 
—Page can draw the Wire 


—the way you want it for your pro- 
duction—whether it’s ALL of your 
product, or only a part. 
Cross-sectional areas up to .250” 
square; widths to 44"; width-to-thick- 
ness ratio not exceeding 6 to 1. 


for Wire or 
Information about Wire— 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, 

San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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can be placed upon a moving belt. 
With 10 different positions for 
various applications, it is suited 
for low and high operations, for 
elevating between floors and for 
stacking in piles. By means of the 
withdrawing boom, Adjustoveyor 





can go over aisleways and yet per- 
mit passage of other equipment. 
The boom is controlled by separate 
power, giving rapid opening and 
closing without interfering with 
material being conveyed. The con- 
veyers are made in a complete 
range of lengths, and carry full 
loads over the entire length, in- 
cluding the boom when fully ex- 
tended. Stewart-Glapat Corp. 


For more data insert No. 36 on postcard, p. 35. 


Concrete Saws 


Make straight, smooth cuts with 

speed and ease, finished edges. 

Clipper saws cut concrete or 
asphalt flooring for expansion 
joints or patchwork for repairs, 
providing finished edges for con- 
crete pouring and limiting radial 





fracturing when breaking. Two 
models are gasoline powered and 
counter balanced to “turn on a 
dime.” Other models have electric 
motors. Features include: Float- 
ing three point suspension which 
eliminates blade binding, and posi- 


tive screw feed. Clipper Mfg. Co. 
For more data insert No. 37 on postcard, p. 35. 
Resume Your Reading on Page 39 
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$185, a 
1] Slash finishing costs to rock- effective 
bottom in your plant! Amazing price of 


Pangborn Hydro-Finish cleans far to set 4 
faster than hand methods, yet Nov. 7 
holds tolerances to .0001''! Hydro- ae 
Finish cannot harm your product's stee! 
i sharp edges or corners, forms a 


| . . the Gar 
| ee ee non-peel elec: ingot ot 
il troplating, finishing or painting. 119,386 
I Hydro-Finish makes threaded this yea 
| pieces turn easily ... . forms millions was set 
of little “‘oil pockets” in lubricated HJ ... g7 » 


pieces to prolong product life. 
Fatigue failure is reduced because steel 


Hydro-Finish and Pangbornite 
Abrasive. For your free copy, Illinois 
address: PANGBORN CORPORATION, Steel Co 
1500 Pangborn Blvd., Hagers 


town, Maryland. 


angborn |... 
Nov, § 


BLAST CLEANS CHEAPER B12 
| with the right equipment i -— — 


| Hydro-Finish removes or blends United | 
grinding lines, etc! 
wage bo 
Hydro-Finish is also valuable in and a gs 
your tool room—cleans production talks be 
tools and dies in a fraction of the be ‘eeuis 

time needed for expensive hand ae 
; Timken | 

cleaning. 

| WRITE TODAY for Bulletin 10M. =, 
Contains full facts on Pangborn or 
placed } 
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ithe squeeze on fastener producers. 


MARKET 


ili Briefs and Bulletins 


inequity —Requirements for nuts, bolts, rivets and 
other fasteners for the freight car program are putting 
While meeting the 
needs of the freight car builders, they can’t get compen- 
sating tonnages of bars from steel producers. This is one 
of the inequities of the NPA program. No provision has 
been made for a situation of this kind. On DO orders, 
of course, the fabricator can in turn serve it on his steel 
supplier. 





iffective Nov. 11, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. made the following extra changes on 
hot and cold-rolled sheets: Packaging extras up an average 
of $1 to $2 a ton; quantity extras up 50¢ to $1.50 per ton 
and a new quantity extra of $3 per ton for under 20,000 
lb to 10,000 1b; specific and restricted test extras up $2 a 
ton; resquaring extra, was 10 pct, now 15 pct; stretcher 
leveler extra, formerly ranged from 50¢ to 75¢ per 100 
lb, is now 75¢ on all gages. Length and special oiling and 
greasing extras were also revised. 


ferromanganese — Higher costs for ore and ocean 
transportation are given as reasons for the first price-hike 
ina year and a half in ferromanganese, up $13 a ton to 
$185, announced by E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, 
effective Nov. 3. Bethlehem Steel Co. has raised the 
price of standard lump ferromanganese $13 a gross ton, 
to set the f.o.b. Johnstown, Pa., price at $187, effective 
Nov. 7. 


steel record—Production records fell last week at 
the Gary works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Weekly 
ingot output totaled 120,275 tons. The former record of 
119,386 was established during the week of April 8 of 
this year. On the primary mills a new hot-rolled record 
was set with 98,826 tons being rolled. The previous high 
was 97,599 tons rolled during the week of April 29. 


steel wage boost—Timken Roller Bearing Co. and 
United Steelworkers of America have agreed on a 10 pct 
wage boost. This is the first agreement between the union 
and a steel producer since the union asked that wage 
talks be opened ahead of time. The 10 pct increase will 
be equivalent to an average of about 16.4¢ an hour for 
Timken workers. 


steel rail—Orders for 101,300 tons of new steel rail 
and for rail joint bars costing about $7,700,000 have been 
plaed by New York Central System with Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel Co., and Inland 


Steel Co. 


Week of | pttburgh | cn Chicago Youngstown Philadelphia West 





Buffalo 
am 6 102.0° 105.5* 94.0 98.0 103.5 89.0 
N. 12 100.0 103.5 94.5 98.0 101.0 104.0 

* Revised, 


Cleveland 
97.0 


100.0 91.5 112.0 103.0 


!1RoON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 


MARKETS & PRICES 


ferro-alloy prices —Increases in ferro-alloy prices 
announced by Electric Metallurgical Div. of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp., include: high-carbon ferrochrome, 
up 1%¢; low-carbon ferrochrome, up 1%4¢; ferrosilicons, 
up % to 1é¢; silicon briquets, up 0.6¢; standard ferro- 
manganese, up $13 a gross ton; medium and low-carbon 
ferromanganese, up 1¢; silicomanganese, up 0.65¢; silico- 
manganese briquets, up 0.55¢; 12 to 15 pct zirconium 
alloy, up 0.4¢; ferrovanadium, up 10¢. Quantity, packing 


and sizing differentials remain unchanged. 


correction—Pig iron prices at Cleveland were incor- 
rectly quoted last week. American Steel & Wire Co. did 
raise prices $3 a ton, but this only brought their price to 
the level being charged by other producers. 


full quota—DO requirements for hot-rolled sheets 


appear to be heavier than was anticipated. One large 
mill in the Pittsburgh district has already booked its 5 pct 
through the first quarter. 


Steel Operations** 


AN VW Ta 
PTTL N Lacy 
Lt a 










PER CENT OF CAPACITY 
a 
So 


f 





District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity** 











MA M eo ae 
Detroit | Wheeling | Birmingham; South | St. Louis Eset Aggregate 
104.0* 103.0 106.0 95.0 91.5 112.5 103.0 
103.0 104.0 106.0 96.5 





“* Stee! operations for the first half of 1950 are based on annual capacity of 99,392,800 net tons.. Beginning July 1, 1950, operations are based on new annual capacity of 


'00,563,500 net tons. 
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(Cents 
Nonferrous Metals ourtook 
Market Activities 

New York—Last week ended 
with a definite weakening in the 
scrap metals market. While quoted 
prices were unchanged this week, 
the general tone of the market is Metals market pressure eases as tin dives and converters 
much softer. slow down... Scrap price decline seen as possibility . .. 

Some of the “unofficial” prices 
for scrap copper dropped a few Antimony supply getting tighter. 
cents, though they are still higher 
than THE IRON AGE quotations. 

This is a reflection of a decrease (F 
in conversion buying and, unless yen wild guesses seemed con- tons from the 10,267 tons on hand Miki. % in 
there is renewed activity in this servative when they were com- at the end of the previous month, . oie 
phase of the market, dealers’ buy- pared with what actually hap- according to the monthly report MMM itrmie 
ing prices are almost certainly go- _ pened. of the American Zinc Institute MR" s.?", 
ing to decline in the near future. Supply of antimony and its ore Inc. Also reported were unfilled ue: Up 

So far, all offerings of copper are getting shorter and the market orders of 64,436 tons at the end Extrude 
have been taken and this will prob- —_— for this metal is tightening. The of the month compared to 69,062 pileatol 
oe ——- nitions - _— 1¢ increase in import duty, which — tons at the beginning of October. ste: 
ay ee ee “. is due meysebiag ye is gy to Shipments throughout the month ht pe 
sa ior ae re th oir crease the price of foreign added up to 81,156 tons, up from Hijo wb. 

Se ee metal by 1¢ per Ib, but the do- the previous month’s 75,241-tou Mier ous 
priced inventory on hand when  mestic price of 32¢ per lb is not 5/16, $ 
these prices begin to slip. With expected roi PPh 

pected to move. 61¢; 1 
demand continuing at its present Applications for zinc export li- Conversion Is Excluded a in 10 
level, however, the decline will censes are about twice as large : : in. and 
not be a landslide. as the fourth quarter quota of The National Production Av- 

The secondary ingot field is also 6500 tons set by the government.  ‘thority’s 35 pet cutback ordet ( 
quiet with both aluminum and The copper export quota was re- (see page 104) does not apply to Commer 
brass ingot makers reporting no cently amended by the addition of production or conversion of metal ye 
change. sub-quotas according to the coun- but it does apply to purchased non, 
é , ; try of destination. As we go to scrap. Precisely what this will 
Speculation and Panic press, the question of a similar | ™ean to industry is not yet cleat, ( 

Speculators on the London ex- — preakdown for zinc is awaiting an _ but it is hoped that the decreased MBits, 0 
change, plus panic buying in the answer from Washington. civilian supply will not give rise Ry? ,°o! 
face of international uneasiness, Smelters’ stocks of slab zinc at to a conversion market as wild as prties, h« 
particularly in Indo-China, was the end of October totaled 9108 those found in steel and coppet rimless 
largely responsible for the agi- tons. This is a decrease of 1159 today. Re 
tated tin market. On Wednesday ‘ 
of last week, the New York price Freight 4 
of tin for prompt delivery soared 
to $1.63 and then declined to a ™ coe 
closing figure of $1.55. Following NONFERROUS METALS PRICES per, ar 
that was a decline as fantastic as Nov.8  Nov.9 Nov.10 Nov.11 Nov.13 Novl4 Mellow br 
the increases which preceded it. Gummer. cesta oom 34mm, puesta, stu ee, 3a ts 

The market was so entirely out Tin, Straits, New York... $1.55 $1.38 Ge -. aa $1.38 $1.38 Bom) pro 
of hand that people in the trade Zine, East St. Louis ...... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 Pane bro 
refused to make any comment Lead, St. Louis ........ 16.80 16.80 16.80 16.80 16.80 16-9 Bibionts pc 

Pree Note: Quotations are going prices. silver, 3 
about the future possibilities. oTentative. h, bron 
130 THe Iron Act RR over! 
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MILL PRODUCTS 
(Cents per 1b, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 
Base 30,000 1d, f.0.b. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 


Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 80.1¢; 48, 
18-0, 82¢; 52S, 34.1¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 32.9¢ ; 
"3-0, 758-OAL, 39.9¢; 0.081 ‘jn., 28, 88, 31.2¢; 
3 618-0, 38.5¢; 52S, 85.6¢; 248-0, 248-OAL, 
1¢; 158-0, 15S-OAL, 41.8¢; 0.082 ‘in, 28, 38, 
4S, 618-0, 87.1¢; 62S, 39.8¢ ; 248-0, 
GAL, 41.7¢; 758-0, 15S-OAL, 52.2¢. 
: & in. and heavier : 28, 38-F, eb: 
FP 30.26; 528S-F, 31.8¢; 61S-O, 80.8¢; 24 
BOAL, 82.4¢; iss-0, T5S-OAL, 38.8¢. 
Solid Sha Shape factors 1 to 6, 
a “8 : is _ 4. 86.9¢ to 89¢; 24 to 
, $9.6¢ to $1.16; 86 to 38, 47.2¢ to $1.70. 
"Rod, Rolled: 1. 5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 8S-F, 87.5¢ 
88.5¢; ooo 0.375 to 3 in., 28-F, 3S-F, 
.5¢ to 
ferew Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, % 
ie in., 53.5¢ to 42¢; % to 1% in., 41. 5¢ 
19/16 to 8 in., 88.5¢ to 86¢; 17S-T4 
~ 1.5¢ per Ib. Base 6000 Ib. 
‘Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in., 2S, 
¢ to 29¢; 628, v7 to 35¢; 56S, 5i¢ to 
: 178-T4, 64¢ to 87.5¢; 61S-T4, 48.5¢ to 
"¢: 16S-T6, 84¢ to 67.5¢. 
Extruded Tubing, Rounds: 63S-T5, OD in 
: 1% to 2, 37¢ to 54¢; 2 to 4, 83.5¢ to 45.5¢; 
to 6, 84¢ to 41.5¢; 6 to 9, 34.5¢ to 43.5¢. 
Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in. per 
hect, 72 im., $1.142; 96 in., $1.522; 120 in., 
1.902; 144 in., $2.284. Gage 0.024 in. x 28 in., 
in., $1.879; 96 in., $1.839; 120 in., $2.299; 
44 in., $2.759. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
8.2¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 26.9¢ per Ib. 














































Magnesium 
(F.0.b. mill, freight allowed) 
Sheet and Plate: FS1-O. %4 in. 63¢; 3/16 in. 
i¢; % in. 67¢; B & S Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢; 
4, 78¢; 16, 85¢; 18, 98¢; 20, $1.05; 22, $1.27; 
, $1. _ Specification grade higher. Base: 


rand 
ynth, 


port HAM Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4 to 
tute S11 in., 744; % to % in., 67.5¢; 114 to 1.749 

’ , 53¢ 2% to 5 in., 48.5¢. "Other alloys higher. 
illed : Up to in. diam, 10,000 Ib; % to 2 


"90,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 30, 000 Ib. 

“Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
ight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 8.5 in., 62.3¢; 0.22 
0 0.25 Ib, 5.9 in., 59.8¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 
, 56.7¢ ; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.5 in., 53.8¢; 4 to 
i, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
reight per ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 
4} : 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; L 80 Ib and heavier, 


etreded Round Tubing: M, wall thick- 
, outside diam, me 0.049 to 0.057, % in. 
o 5/16, $1.40; 6/16 to %, $1.26: % to %, 
4; 1 to 2 in., 76¢; 0.165 to 0.219, 56 to 
, 61¢; 1 to 2 in., B7¢; 3 to 4 in., 56¢. 
D her alloys higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 
4 in., 10,000 Ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20,000 Ib; 
in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 


end 
),062 
yber. 
onth 
from 
L-ton 


Au 
rder Titanium 
e (10,000 base, f.0.b. mill) 

y to Commercially pure and alloy grades: Sheet 
neta! d strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
: ire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR or 
ased orged, $6; Forgings, $6. 


wil Nickel and Monel 
lear, (Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 
“A” Nickel Monel 

ased Sheets, cold-rolled ....... 69 53 
rise MED, cold-rolled ........ 75 56 

Rods and bars ..... ewer 51 
id as aa hot-rolled ... -» 665 §1 
pper cali anpssrseccoceece + 

, Pe -. 56 be 6 666.8 y 

phot and blocks ... Sey 46 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
Freight prepaid on 200 Ib includes duty) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Shapes 

WE dhe ga 41.03 ma 40.63 

opper, h-r ., EFS 36.88 hes 
per, drawn. .... 38.18 
4 ow brass .. -- 39.15 38.84 
ov. tllow brass.. 38.28 37.97 
24.50 hed brass .... 40.14 39.83 


4.625 Naval brass. . 43.08 38.61 38.07 
51.38" aded brass.. .... 32.63 36.70 
om'l bronze.. 41.13 40.82 wees 

17.50 ang. bronze.. 45.96 40.65 41.41 
6.90 HES. bronze.. 60.20 60.45 ae 
rats metal .. 40.43 36.74 37.99 

silver, 10 pet 49.27 51.49 eas 

. br onze. in aoe 35.11 
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(i——MARKETS & PRICES 





PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per Ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 09+ % ” cnt Ib, 

freight allowed . 4 . 19.00 
Aluminum pig . “ese 
Antimony, ‘American, Laredo, Tex. - 32.00 
Beryllium metal, 85%, lumps, beads. $65.00 
Beryllium re. 3.75-4.25% Be, 

dollars per b contained Be..... . $30.00 
Beryllium aluminum 5% 7 dollars 

per Ib omanines 3 - oma senses 00 
Bismuth, ton lots . a pre, = 3 
Cadmium, del’d 3 
Cobalt, 97- 99% (per. Ib). ous i. 80 to $1. a 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley . e+ 24. 


Copper, Lake, delivered ...........234. 635 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per 0z.. * $35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz. re $200 
Lead, St. Louis ............ ; -. 16.80 


Lead, New York ...... 
Magnesium, se. S+%, f.0.b. Fie 
Tex., 10,000 1 . 24.50 
Magnesium, 5 aS "100° to 500 ib 
42.00 to 44.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask 
f.o.b. New York ... «$92.50 to $95.00 


Nickel, electro, f.0.b. New York.... 51.22 
Nickel oxide sinter, f.o.b. Copper 

Cliff, Ont., contained nickel os oh ee 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz...... .$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz. co to $93 
Silver, New York, cents — 0z..... 80.00 
Tin, New York ...... ows e 
Titanium, sponge ................. $5.00 
Zinc, East Louis is Gries wae 17.50 
Zinc, New ne eS es 18.22 
Zirconium copper, ‘50 pet . ec cce, wee 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass ingot 


(Cents per Ib delivered, carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


SS 34 ob 6 dees pade wae 29.00 

No. 120 .. Ss euch -. 38.50 

Pe ME Gy 0i-W'ss se bwan er 28.00 
80-10-10 ingot 

No. 305 ..... ae eae -+- 85.00 

Eb ak ad oe ec euee« j 32.00 


88-10-2 ingot 
No. 210 .... byte eee aes 
PE RE ac W6ic sAe.aes be eOS e600 6s <>: Mare 


) ee ha ye hee -« 87.00 
Yellow ingot 
DOE © eware wes wwe 25.50 


Manganese bronze 
eGh Ge c'sen ca Sa aene don 32.75 
Aibdlidsin ingot 


(Cents per 1b, 30,000 Id lots) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon neta 


0.30 copper, — 32.75-33.25 
0.60 copper, m 32.50-33.00 
Piston alloys (No. “22 type). , 29.75-30.25 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 nee) . 29.50-29.75 
SO EE vs a vebawae es . 30.00-30.25 
WOO vee eeecewe< weed 31.25-31.50 
SE ee cbs hab ke .... 82,50-33.00 
DE Rakaae Rhkc howawsdea 30.00-30.25 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-97%% ......... 31.00-31.50 
Grade 2—92-95% ....... ... 29.50-29.75 
Grade 3—90-92% ........ . 29.00-29.25 
Grade 4—85-90% ........... 28.50-28.75 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 
(Cents per lb, freight allowed, 500 Ib lots) 
opper 
‘ast, oval, a in. or longer ...... 39% 
Blectrodeposited ....... . 383% 


Rolled, peak eae delivered. 38% 
Forged ball anodes bak 43 
Brass, 80-20 


Cast, oval, 15 in. or ane Fes ales) See 
Zine, oval ........ 26% 

ke Nc dek cea ve -. 35% 
Nickel 99 pct plus 

Cast .. sue K.6.6.6@ ete kc ek Ve 

Rolled, ‘depolarized ae de we 69.00 
CEE ok 5 bal) oc nua $2.65 


Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 
per troy oz, f.o.b. seeereeert. 
OG i Sei oak eae oircbt 79% 


Chemicals 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. evens point) 

Copper cyanide, 100 Ib drum ..... 52.1 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. 12.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4- 104 

Ib bags. frt allowed ... ‘ioe 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum ...._. 27 
Silver — 100 oz lots, per oz 61% 
ee. nide, 96 pct domestic 

‘won SNS ernivinieaeie $s - 19.25 

Zine ale 100 Ib drums eRe 


SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill Scrap 
(Cents per pound, add %¢ per Ib for 
shipments of 20,000 to 40,000 Ib; add 
1¢ for more than 40, 000 Ib) 


Turn- 

Heavy ings 
COMOOe ces. v vece Sara e See 22% 
pi” ea rere rs 20% 18% 
pO Saree io 
Comm. bronze .........-- 21% 21 
Mang. bronze ..... Aveakes 19% 18% 
Brass rod ends ....... 19% wa 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to ee 
No. 1 copper wire ..... ; 21.75 
No. 2 copper wire ........- 20.75 
Le COREE 6 oc. cs ccesoce ‘ 19.75 
DOOD ace cavecdceer 21.00° 
Radiators .. seates 17.50 


*Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to ee 


No. 1 copper wire ..... wa 21.75 
No. 2 copper wire a ee a 20.75 
Se GONE a avin < Cecccc ence 19.75 
No. 1 composition Seeker was 22.50 
No. 1 comp. Guages cr 22.00 
Rolled brass ..... Reewde ¢ 19.00 
EE rs aa ea ddwda ei ae 21.00 
Radiators ......... Sarid ae 17.75 
Heavy yellow brass ......... 17.50 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast . dares 19 
Deen. One GE. «ss ees cece 21 
Mixed turnings, dry ......... 19 
POC Ge WD sco cc tects. i 19 
Low copper Racatek.& wawals nee 22 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 24%4—25 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. HH 


Sa COREE on 6 55 cavenecasd= 1 —21% 
New type shell ‘cuttings la 21 —21% 
Auto radiators (unsweated).. 15%—15% 
No. 1 composition .......... 18%—19 
No. 1 composition See .. 18%—18% 
Clean red car boxes ... - 16%—17 
Cocks and faucets .......... 16%—17 
Mixed heavy yellow brass... 13%—14 
Old rolled brass .......... . 15 —15% 
Brass pipe ........ -... 17%—18 
New soft — clippings. 18%4—19 
Brass rod ends .........-. . 17%—18 
No. 1 brass rod turnings ... 17 —17% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts 114%—12 
Aluminum crankcases 144%—15 
2S aluminum clippings .18 —18% 
Old sheet and utensils ..... 14%4—15 
Borings and turnings .. 12 
Mise. cast aluminum . 14%—15 
Dural clips (24S) ........... 14%—15 
Zinc 
New zinc a av 14%—15 
Old zine wize een . 114%—11% 
Zine routings ....... 8%— 9 
Old die cast scrap . faa 84%— 8% 
Nickel ion Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 60 -——65 
Clean nickel turnings ... . 57 —60 
Nickel anodes ............... 60 —65 
Nickel rod ends ............ 60 —65 
New Monel Clippings ........ 22 —25 


Clean Monel turnings .......18 —20 
Old sheet Monel . eto a 

Inconel clippings . 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 13 —14 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 12 —-13 


Lead 
Soft scrap, lead .. aseeee 14%—14% 
Battery plates (dry) ...... 8%— 8% 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ......... 9 —10 
COD. 605s 9 ke wee 5%— 6% 
Laponeenesmanne 
OO WB iin cw ees .» 8 —990 
i ee. Seer re -... 65 —68 
No. 1 auto babbitt .......... 58 —60 
Mixed common eee by wate 1314—14 
Solder joints ............... 19 —20 
Siphon tops .. wee ein a ee 
Small foundry type Koen dau Ee neo 
Monotype . ~e--eeee 16 —16% 
Lino. and stereotype piace .- 15 —15% 
BT PICT reer eee 13%—14% 
Hand picked type shells ..... 11%—11% 
Lino. and stereo. dross ..... 8 — 8% 
Blectro. dross ............ - 6%— 6% 
131 
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MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 





fron & Steel 


Consumers Hold Formula Price Line 


In Pittsburgh and other cen- 
ters, the big consumers have kept 
the yoke on prices of heavy melt- 
ing grades. Reports of upgrading 
and low quality of scrap at form- 
ula were still coming in. No con- 
crete evidence was offered in 
Chicago to show that major con- 
sumers have paid above formula 
prices for scrap—but some brokers 
were willing to pay as much as 
$2 above formula for No. 1 heavy 
to fill old orders. 

Last week THE IRON AGE re- 
ported a $44 top for No. 1 heavy 
in Philadelphia. It was substan- 
tiated then but this week sales at 
that level had dropped off and 
necessitated a return to the form- 
ula basis. Sign of the times is that 
some in the Philadelphia area 
have adopted a name for some of 
the poor-quality material coming 


“ ” 


in—‘Formula No. 1. 
The Detroit formula for open- 
hearth scrap held this week but 
pressure continued to build for 
conversion scrap—which is now 
accounting for an estimated 30 pct 
of the auto industry’s steel needs. 
Major consumers still held control 
with the formula in Cleveland and 
the Valley. The market has been 
rocked—but it has held. 


PITTSBURGH—Big consumers retained 
tight control of the heavy melting grades 
Exception was No. 1 bundles which con- 
tinue to command a_ premium. Short 
turnings were bought at formula What 
little No. 1 heavy melting one consumer 
could get at the formula was of poor 
quality. He said he was paying the for- 
mula of $46.50 for “low phos" which 
wasn’t low phos—merely a good grade of 
No. 1. The low phos market was all 
over the map. As much as $60 has been 
offered for crop ends. Some has moved 
at $56, some at $48.50, ete. It averages 
out to about $54 Scrap rails and cast 
were stronger. 


CHICAGO — As yet there has been no 
evidence that major consumers in the 
area have paid above formula prices for 
scrap. Some brokers meanwhile have 
offered as much as $2 over formula for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel to fill old 
orders. Upgrading is common. Rumors 
have it that outlying mills are breaking 
the formula. The question is whether 
local mills can keep to the formula in 
face of the pressure building up under 
the Chicago market and other areas 
breaking away from formula prices. Cast 
grades and railroad items continue strong 


PHILADELPHIA—Buying at the $44 
level for No. 1 heavy melting steel has 
dropped off this week to a_ relatively 
small quantity with the result that THE 
TRON AGE is again quoting on the for- 
mula basis. There are continued reports 
of upgrading to the extent that many 
people feel the relaxed inspection of scrap 
will harm both dealers and consumers 
“Formula No. 1” is the name being ap- 
plied to some of the poor-quality mate- 
rial. Cast grades are strong. 


NEW YORK—The market here showed 
about the same activity as last week, 





Some were satisfied with the scrap oy, 
ment, The turnings group was st) inge; 


and advanced 50¢ at the top. Th. cay eine 
group was strong-as-usual and mo\ ed 4 —_ 
a new ceiling of $48.50. Very little Vo , > 
heavy melting can be purchased a: fo,. so 
mula prices. 5 
= 

DETROIT—While formula prices coy. é— 
tinue to hold in this area so far as ope; 1 


hearth scrap is concerned, pressures co; 
tinue to rise for free scrap needed fo, 
conversion which is now estimated ;, 
account for over 30 pet of the ay 
industry's steel requirements. Furthe; 
evidence that strong efforts are being 
made to retain the formula are persistey: 
reports that scrap from small industri: 
plants is now being directed back 
mills. There are also reports that mi 
contacts with scrap dealers are being 
increased. Cast grades continue strong 
but prices are unchanged. 


CLEVELAND—Major consumers wer 
still in command with formula prices her 
and in the Valley at press time. Big 
reason for this may be that they hay 
unofficial allegiance of small mills an 
converters in this district. Shipments 
have dropped and breakthroughs in oth 
districts have rocked the market but th 
mills have held. Rumor has it one maj 
broker is buying dealer tonnage at prices 
well above the formula on the assumptio 
that if price controls are not slapped « 
the market. The formula will break 





Whe 


ST. LOUIS—Heavy demand for stand 
ard steel RR axles from manufacturers 
who use billets, of which there is a shor 
supply, has pushed that price to the 
highest place in several years, $85 to $W 
and it is understood some sales have bee: 
made at even higher prices. The pric 
of No. 2 bundled sheets has been advance 
$1 to conform to No. 2 heavy melting 
steel. Steel mills continue to hold t 
the formula but brokers are paying more 
to get the material. 





CINCINNATI—District consumers ar 
clinging to the formula in a hysterica 
market here. Dealers are selling onl 
small tonnages and despite rumors 
government controls and roll backs, ar 
waiting for the formula to blow. Brokers 
are not anxious to take any new orders 
Reports of upgrading, acceptance of No. | 
RR heavy melting as low phos, are adding 
to the confusion. 


BOSTON—With activity in the market 
fairly brisk, No. 1 heavy melting held a! 
its formula price. It has been at this 
level for about 2 months now. Cast } 
moving pretty well and No. 1 busheline 
seems to have risen to a formula pric 
of $34.92. Mixed borings and_ turnings 
and shoveling turnings advanced 5(¢ 


BIRMINGHAM—The scrap market has 
been quiet this week. A little more scraj 
has been moving into the district, bu! 
most of it is needed to fill orders. No. ! 
cupola cast advanced another $3 to $5! 
tails 2 feet and under advanced to % 


BUFFALO—Prices on cast scrap ad 
vanced $2.50 to $3 a ton on sales of No. | 
cupola within range of $49 to $50 business 
was reported to one of the leading con- 
sumers of this item. While top mil 
buyers were still adhering to the formula 
ranges on steelmaking items, additiona 
business was reported at a higher pric 
to a smaller consumer. 
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When marriage is the question... ASK DAD FIRST! 


When STAINLESS is t 
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Pittsburgh 


No. 1 hvy. melting ..... « -$43.50 to $44.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 40.50to 41.00 
No. 1 bundles ........... 46.00to 46.50 
Bee, 3 DE cc ons Kcte 38.50 to 39.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 34.50 to 35.00 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns.. 34.50 to 35.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 37.50 to 38.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 37.00 to 37.50 
Low phos. plate ...«+ 58.50 to 54.00 
Heavy turnings .......... 46.00 to 46.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting... 44.00to 45.00 
Scrap rails, random Igth... 63.00 to 63.50 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 67.00 to 68.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 59.00 to 60.00 
RR. spring steel . 59.00 to 60.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 59.00 to 60.00 


No. 1 machinery cast ..... 60.50 to 61.00 


Mixed yard cast. ........ 54.50 to 55.00 
Heavy breakable cast .... 51.50 to 52.00 
Malleable «+. 68.00to 69.00 


Chicago 


No. 1 hvy. melting .......$39.50 to $40. os 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 37.50to 38.0 

No. 1 factory bundles .... 39.50to 40. 00 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles .... 39.50 to 40.00 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles .... 34.00 to 35.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 33.00to 34.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 33.00 to 34.00 


Shoveling turnings ..... -» 34.50 to 35.50 
Cast iron borings ........ 33.00 to 34.00 
Low phos. forge crops . 54.00 to 55.00 
Low phos. plate .......... 52.00 to 53.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. meltin 46.50 to 47.50 
Scrap rails, random ig 59.00 to 60.00 
Rerolling rails .... 65.00 to 66.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 65.50 to 66.50 
Locomotive tires, cut ..... 57.00 to 568.00 
Cut bolsters & side frames 54.00 to 55.00 
Angles and splice bars 62.00 to 63.00 
RR. steel car axles . 92.00 to 93.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 57.00 to 58.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 60.00 to 61.00 
No. 1 agricul. cast. ...... 55.00 to 56.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 50.00 to 51.00 
RR. grate bars . «+++ 46.00 to 47.00 
Cast iron brake shoes .... 48.50 to 49.50 
Cast iron car wheels ..... 56.00 to 57.00 


MAMOGDNO . 255 s5atnssen 69.00 to 70.00 
Philadelphia 

No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $38.50 to $39.00 

36.00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 35.00 to 

No. 1 bundles ...... .- 838.50to 39.00 
No. 2 bundles .. -- 81.00to 32.00 
Machine shop turn. .. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. - 26.00 to 27.00 
Shoveling turnings .. 32.00 to 33.00 


Low phos. punchings, plate 49.00 to 50.00 
Low phos. 6 ft and eee 48.00 to 49.00 
Low phos. bundles 45.00 to 46.00 
Hvy. axle forge turn. .. 38.50 to 39.00 
Clean cast chem. borings... 39.00 to 40.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 51.00 to 52.00 
RR. spring steel .. --- 51.00to 52.00 
Rails 18 in. and under ... 66.00 to 67.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 55.00 to 56.00 
Mixed yard cast. ........ 49.00 to 51.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 49.00 to 50.00 
Cast iron — i ys Bele 58.00 to 60.00 


Malleable . 64.00 to 65.00 

Cleveland 
Wo. 1 hvy. melting ....... $43.00 to vee. 60 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 40.00 to 40.50 
No. 1 busheling ......... 43.00 to 43.50 
No. : ONO 6.6 cca wes ct 43.00 to 43.50 
No. 2 bundles ....... .++ 28.90 to 28.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 35.00 to 35.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 36.00 to 36.50 
Shoveling turnings ...... - 37.00 to 37.50 
Cast iron borings ........ 37.00 to 37.50 
Low phos. 2 ft and under.. 45.50 to 46.00 
Steel axle turn. .......... 43.00 to 43:50 
Drop forge flashings . 43.00 to 43.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. . 43.50to 44.00 
Rails 3 ft and under ..... 67.50 to 68.00 
Rails 18 in. and under .... 68.50 to 69.00 
Wo. 1 machinery cast. .... 63.00 to 64.00 
Be MS ono iv a Hee & be'0% 64.50 to 65.00 
RR. grate bars ........... 46.00to 47.00 
Stove plate .............. 51.00 to 52.00 
SERRE sia 6.08 ic i 4 teas 69.00 to 70.00 
Youngstown 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $43.50 to $44.00 
No. . hvy. melting ....... 40.50 to 41.00 
Wo. 1 bundles ........ 43.50to 44.00 
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——MARKETS & PRICES 


lron and Steel 


SCRAP PRICES 


Colne, Fa. as obtained in the trade 
IRON AGE, on repre- 
sentative tonnages. All prices are per 
gross ton delivered to consumer uniess 
otherwise noted. 


No. 2 bundles .......... . $38.50 to $39.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 35.50to 36.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 37.50 to 38.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 37.50 to 38.00 
Low phos. plate ......... 46.00to 46.50 


Buffalo 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $41.00 to $42.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 37.50 to 38.5 
No. 1 busheling .......... 37.50 to 38.50 
No. 1 bundles Shia} sable 39.50 to 40.00 
Oe RO Oe .. 86.00 to 36.50 
Machine shop turn. ...... 32.00 to 33.00 


Mixed bor. and turn. . 
Shoveling turnings .. ; J 
Cast iron borings .. 35.00 to 36.00 


Low phos. plate .......... 46.00 to 47.00 
Scrap rails, random Igth... 52.00 to 53.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 59.00to 61.00 
RR. steel wheels ......... 52.00 to 63.00 
RR. spring steel : 52.00 to 63.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 52.00 to 53.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 52.00to 54.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ent 49.00 to 50.00 
Small indus. malleable ..« 60.00 to 62.00 


Birmingham 

1 hvy. melting ....... $37.00 to $38.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 2 bundles ........... 81.00to 32.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... . 85.50to 36.50 
Machine shop turn. ....... 28.00to 29.00 
Shoveling turnings ..« 80.00 to 31.00 
Cast iron borings ........ 25.00 to 26.00 
Bar crops and plate ..... 44.00 to 45.00 
Structural and plate ..... 44.00 to 45.00 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting... 41.00to 42.00 


Scrap rails, random se.. 55.00 to 66.00 
Rerolling rails .. «..--- 569.00to 60.00 
Rails 2 ft and under «+...» 64.00 to 65.00 
Angles & splice bars .. 57.00 to 58.00 
Std. steel axles .... 61.00 to 62.00 


-.. 58.00 to 59.00 
53.00 to 54.00 
46.00 to 47.00 


No. 1 cupola cast. .. } ; 
Stove plate ...... as 
Cast iron carwheels . 


St. Louis 


No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $42.00 to $43.00 
No. 2 hvy. meiting .-. 86.00to 37.00 
No. 2 bundled sheets 36.00 to 37.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 28.50 to 29.50 
Shoveling turnings ....... 32.00to 33.00 
Rails, random lengths .. 55.00to 657.00 
Rails 3 ft and under . - 63.00 to 65.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut ... 53.00 to 54.00 
Angles and splice bars . 56.00 to 58.00 


Std. steel car axles ...... 85.00to 90.00 
RR. spring steel ......... 55.00 to 57.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 55.00to 57.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. ..... 45.00 to 47.00 
Cast iron brake ee ..«+ 46.00 to 48.00 
Stove plate ......... -.. 44.00to 45.00 
Cast iron car wheels . Seid ee 56.00 to 58.00 
Malleable ....... iveNs oa6 65.00 to 66.00 
New York 
Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $34.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting .......$29.00to 30.00 
Se EEO. vcaecvenss 28.50 to 29.00 


Machine shop turn. . 25.50to 26.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. . 25.50to 26.00 


Shoveling turnings. ....... 27.50to 28.00 
Clean cast chem. bor. .... 34.50to 35.50 


No. 1 machinery cast. .... 48.00to 48.50 
Mixed yard cast. ........ 43.00 to 44.00 


Charging box cast. ...... 43.00 to 44.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 43.00 to 44.00 
Unstrp. motor blocks ..... 38.00 to 39.00 


Boston 
Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, en cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting ....... $32.50 
No, : hvy. pecuns . se ehted $29. 00 to 3. ss 
No. 1 bundles .. eae 


No. 2 bundles 





+ + $28.00 to $29.9) 


Machine shop jet oi i 3 24.00 to 24.59 
Mixed bor. and turn. ...... 24.00 to 24.59 
Shoveling turnings ....... 26.00to 26.59 
No. 1 busheling ........ pace 34.99 
Clean cast chem. borings... 29.00 to 30.0 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 46.00to 47.0 
Mixed cupola cast. ....... cst 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 38.00 to 39.09 
Stove plate ...sse..0--+s 41.00 to 41.59 
Detroit 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on can, 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 


No. 1 bundles ........ +0. 
New busheling ........-+ 
Flashings Mekaeed 


Machine shop turn. ieee 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 
Shoveling turnings ..... 
Cast iron borings . 5 
Low phos. plate .........- 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 
Stove plate ........e8+5:. 
Automotive cast. 


32.50 to 
. 87.50 to 
. $7.60 to 
« 37.00 to 
. 29.00 to 
. 29.00 to 
. 31.50 to 
. 31.50 to 
. 40.00 to 
- 60.00 to 

51.00 to 
. 51.00 to 
. 64.00 to 


Cincinnati 


Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 068. 00 to $42.50 


+ $37.50 to $39.50 


36.00 
42.00 
42.00 
37.50 
29.50 
29.50 
34.00 
34.00 
42.00 
62.00 
53.00 
52.00 
66.00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 39.00 to 39.50 
No. 1 bundles ..........- 42.00to 42.50 
No. 2 bundles, black ...... 39.00 to 39.50 
No. 2 bundles, mixed . “aire 32.50 to 33.00 
Machine shop turn. ....... 28.50 to 29.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 30.50 to 31.00 
Shoveling turnings ....... 31.50 to 32.00 
Cast iron borings .. ... 81.50 to 32.00 
Low phos. 18 in. under ... 55.00 to 56.00 
Rails, random lengths .... 62.00 to 63.00 
ogg 18 in. and under ... 69.00 to 70.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ........ 64.00 to 65.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. ..... 61.00 to 52.00 
Drop broken cast. ........ 66.00 to 67.00 


San Francisco 


No. 1 hvy. melting ..... 


No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 
No. 1 bundles ....... etnies 
No. 2 bundles ............ 


No. 3 bundles ....... ire tile 


Machine shop turn. ...... 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 


Scrap rails, random 
No. 1 cupola cast. .. 


fies ~ $48.00 to 46.00 


Los Angeles 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 


No. 2 hvy. meiting ...... 
No. 1 bundles ..... Suk ee 
No. 2 bundles ........- Since 


No. 3 bundles ........+.+- 


Mach. shop turn. . 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under... 
No. 1 RR. hvy. meltin 
Scrap rails, random 

No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 


Seattle 


No. 1 hvy. melting . 
No. 2 hvy. melting .... 


° 44.00 to 


ed 00 to 


$26.00 
24.50 
26.50 
22.50 
19.50 
13.00 
40.00 
26.50 
26.50 


$26.50 
24.50 
26.50 
22.50 
19.50 
13.00 
47.00 
26.50 
26.50 
50.00 


. . $24.00 to $28.00 


24.00 to 


No. 1 bundles ........... Sos 
No. 2 bundles .....cceeee eee 


No. 8 bundles ........++. 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. 


+ $29.00 to 


RR. hvy. melting ........ «e+. 


No. 1 cupola cast ......+ «ses 
Heavy breakable cast. ... ...- 


Hamilton, Ont. 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 1 bundles ........ see 
No. 2 bundles ....... . 


Mechanical bundles .... 


Rate, Femeeiias »....-->- 
Rails, rerolling ......... 
Bushelings a ea 
Bush., new fact, prep’d... 
Bush., new fact, unprep’d. 
Short steel turnings ..... 
Cast scrap ....... Ye Pea 


eens 
eee 
eee 
eeee 
coe * 
seer 
eens 
eee 
see 
sees 
eeee 
eee 


28. . 
22.00 


23.00 
18,00 
30.00 
25.00 


35.00 
25.00 
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PLANTS 
LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 


DETROIT (ECORSE), 
MICHIGAN 


MODENA, PENNA. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PERNA. 












MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





November 16, 1950 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Empire Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Statler Building 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Genesee Building 


SCRAP SHIPPERS 
ERYWHERE CAN HELP 
THE ROLLING STOCK 
SHORTAGE BY LOADING 
HEAVY. THUS USING FEWER 
CARS AND MAKING MORE 
EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
100 W. Monroe St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1022 Midland Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
2011 Book Building 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1114 Texas Av. Bidg. 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


NEW YORK, W. Y. 
Woolworth Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Oliver Building 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
334 Colorado Bidg. 


READING, PENNA. 
Luria Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 
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Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices in this page are the average of various 


ft.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. 


Flat-Rolled Steel 





(cents per pound) 1950 1950 1950 
Hot-rolled sheets ...... 3.35 3.35 3.35 
Cold-rolled sheets ....... 4.10 4.10 4.10 
Galvanied sheets (10 ga) 4.40 4.40 4.40 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Cold-rolled strip ........ 4.21 4.21 4.21 
PE Se RY! 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Plates wrought iron..... 7.85 7.85 7.85 
Stains C-R-strip (No. 302) 34.50 34.50 34.50 
Tin and Terneplate: 
(dollars per base box) 
Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes. $7.50 7.50 $7.50 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.60 6.60 6.60 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.35 6.35 6.35 
Bars and Shapes: 
(cents per pound) 
Merchant bars ......... 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Cold finished bars ...... 4.15 4.15 4.15 
AEG. OORS 366 cv bnca cans 3.95 3.95 3.95 
Structural shapes ...... 3.40 3.40 3.40 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Wrought iron bars ..... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
Wire: 
(cents per pound) 
PO ND cee es aah 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Rails: 
(dollars per 100 lb) 
at ree $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 
RAEN MI Ce ee cn ane 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Semifinished Steel: 
(dollars per net ton) 
Rerolling billets ........ $54.00 $54.00 $54.00 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 54.00 54.00 54.00 
Forging billets ......... 63.00 63.00 63.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 66.00 66.00 66.00 
Wire Rod and Skelp: 
(cents per pound) 
ea 3.85 3.85 3.85 
BND «i ola eae eee Le 3.15 3.15 3.15 
¢ ao oe 
Omposite Prices 
Finished Steel Base Price 
Nov. 14; 3000..03 ooo 36a 3.887¢ per Ib........... 
One week ago ......... 3.887¢ per Ib........... 
One month ago ........3.837¢ per lb........... 
One year ago ......... a 
High Low 
1950.... 3.837¢ Jan. 3 3.837¢ Jan. 3 
1949.... 3.837¢ Dec. 27 3.3705¢ May 3 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 3.193¢ Jan. 1 
Sens s 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jar. 1 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 
1968... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1943.... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1942... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
oat: 35. 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1940.... 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 
1939.... 2.35367¢ Jan. 3 2.26689¢ May 16 
1938.... 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 
1937.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.322638¢ Jan. 4 
1936.... 2.3822638¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 
1935.... 2.07542¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 8 
1932.... 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83910¢ Mar. 1 
1929.... 2.381773¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 
Weighted index based on steel bars, 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 
and cold-rolled sheets and strips, repre- 
senting major portion of finished steel 
shipment. Index recapitulated in Aug. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949 
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Pittsburgh, 


Noy. 14, Nov.7, Oct. 17, Nov. 15 


1949 
3.25 
4.00 
4.40 
3.25 
4.038 
3.40 
7.85 
33.00 


$7.75 
6.70 
6.65 


3.35 
3.995 
3.75 
3.25 
28.50 
9.50 


4.15 


$3.20 
3.55 


$52.00 
52.00 
61.00 
63.00 


3.40 
3.25 


Price advances over previous week are printed 


in Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics 


Pig Iron: 
(per gross ton) 


Nov. 14, Nov.7, Oct.17, Nouv. 15 


1950 


1950 


No. 2, foundry, del’d Phila.$54.77 $54.77 
No. 2, Valley furnace.... 49.50 49.50 
No. 2, Southern Cin’ti.... 52.58 52.58 
No. 2, Birmingham...... 45.88 45.88 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago}. 49.50 49.50 
Basic del’d Philadelphia.. 53.92 53.92 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 49.00 49.00 
Malleable, Chicago} .... 49.50 49.50 
Malleable, Valley .... 49.50 49.60 
Charcoal, Chicago ....... 70.56 70.56 
Ferromanganeset ....... 178.60 173.40 





1950 = 1549 
$52.77 $50.42 
49.50 45.50 
52.58 15.0% 
45.88 39.88 
49.50 16.50 
51.92 19,99 
49.00 16.00 
49.50 46.50 
49.50 16.50 
70.56 68.56 
173.40 173.40 


+The switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi. 


cago district is $1 per ton. 


tAverage of U. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy page. 


Scrap: 


(per gross ton) 
Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh..$43.75 $43.75 
Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 38.75 
Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 39.75 
No. 1 hy. com. sh’t, Det.. 39.75 
Low phos. Young’n 


No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 
No. 1 cast, Chicago 


Coke: Connellsville: 


(per net ton at oven) 


eee 


46.25 
60.75 
55.50 
60.50 


41.50 
39.75 
39.75 
46.25 
59.75 
54.50 
58.50 


Furnace coke, prompt....$14.25 $14.25 


Foundry coke, prompt... 


Nonferrous Metals: 
(cents per pound to large buyers) 


Copper, electro, Conn.... 
Copper, Lake, Conn..... 
Tin Straits, New York... 
Zine, East St. Louis..... 
Lead, St. Louis 


Aluminum, virgin 
Nickel, electrolytic 
Magnesium, ingot 


Antimony, Laredo, Tex... 


+Tentative. *Revised. 


16.75 


24.50 
24.625 
$1.38F 
17.50 
16.80 
19.00 
51.22 
24.50 
32.00 


16.75 


24.50 
24.625 
$1.52* 
17.50 
16.80 
19.00 
51.22 
24.50 
32.00 


$43.75 $32.75 
Or 


38.50 25.50 


39.75 30.50 
37.25 27.50 
46.25 36.75 
54.75 39.50 
51.50 38.00 
54.50 45.00 
$14.25 $14.25 
16.75 15.75 
24.50 18.50 
24.625 18.625 
$1,125 94.00 
17.50 9.75 
15.80 12.55 
19.00 17.00 
51.22 42.97 
24.50 20.50 
82.00 32.00 


Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted finished 
steel composite was revised for the years 1941 to date. The 
weights used are based on the average product shipments for 


The use of quarterly figures has been eliminated because it 


| te 7 years 1937 to 1940 inclusive and 1946 to 1948 inclusive. | 
(See p. 130 of May 12, 1949, issue.) 


was too sensitive. 


High 
$49.69 Nov. 
46.87 Jan. 
46.91 Oct. 
37.98 Dec. 
30.14 Dec. 
25.37 Oct. 
$23.61 
23.61 
23.61 
$23.61 Mar. 
23.45 Dec. 
22.61 Sept. 
23.25 June 
32.25 Mar. 
19.74 Nov. 
18.84 Nov. 
14.81 Jan. 
18.71 May 


Pig Iron 

....$49.69 per gross ton.... 
. 49.69 per gross ton.... 
. 49.36 per gross ton.... 
. 45.88 per gross ton.... 


7 


20 
23 
19 
21 
9 
24 
5 
5 
14 


$45.88 Jan. 


Low 


45.88 Sept. 
39.58 Jan. 
30.14 Jan. 
25.37 Jan. 
23.61 Jan. 
$23.61 
23.61 
23.61 


Nr -I1R HS 


$23.45 Jan. 2 


22.61 Jan. 2 
20.61 Sept. 12 
19.61 July 6 
20.25 Feb. 16 
18.73 Aug. 11 
17.83 May 14 
13.56 Dec. 6 
18.21 Dec. 17 


Based on averages for basic iron 
it Valley furnaces and foundry iron 


at Chicago, 


Philadelphia, 


Buffalo, 


Valley and Birmingham. 


nice 


Scrap Steel 
penee $40.75 per gross ton...... 


$41.67 Nov. 


43.00 Jan. 
43.16 July 
42.58 Oct. 
31.17 Dec. 
19.17 Jan. 
19.17 Jan. 
$19.17 
19.17 
$22.00 Jan. 
21.83 Dec. 
22.50 Oct. 


15.00 Nov. 
21.92 Mar. 


17.75 Dec. 
13.42 Dec. 
8.50 Jan. 
17.58 Jan. 


7 


29 


Average of No. 
steel scrap delivered to consumers 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 


cago. 


41.67 per gross ton...... 
40.67 per gross ton...... 
29.58 per gross ton...... 


Low 
$26.25 Jan. 3 
19.83 June 28 
9 


39.75 Mar. 
29.50 May 20 
19.17 Jan. 1 


18.92 May 22 
15.76 Oct. 24 
$19.17 
19.17 
$19.17 Apr. 10 
16.04 Apr. 9 
14.08 May 16 
11.00 June 7 
12.67 June 9 
12.67 June 8 
10.33 Apr. 29 
6.48 July 5 
14.08 Dec. & 


heavy melting 
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GAS-FIRED 
3 INGOT MOLD 
’/ DRYING EQUIPMENT 


Designed by 


The Carl Mayer Corporation 










One of a battery of 4,000,000 Bru Gas-fired recirculating air 
heaters, showing burners, controls and safety devices, heat 
delivery fan and return ducts. 






Want to Up Your Incot Motp-Dryine Propuc- 
TION as much as 100%? One user reports doing 
this with equipment made by The Carl Mayer Cor- 
poration of Cleveland, Ohio. This patented system 
eliminates costly oven casing by letting the mold 
be its own oven. 

The molds, open at both ends, lined with green 
sand, are placed on a special Ingot Mold Heating 
Bench. The GAS-fired heater system forces hot air 
through nozzles under the molds. A perforated 
metal plate placed on top of the mold holds in 
most of the Gas-heated air which bakes the lining Rectorate) ~~ 


and returns thru ducts to the heating and pump 





unit. Placing and removing the molds are readily \ 
done by overhead cranes. [Nini mold \ 
. . . f U 
This successful application of GAS to solve a / | 
steel mill production problem is one more example | ; ae 
| b ' Adapter 
of how GAS can work for you. Among the factors 
making GAS such an important industrial fuel are: q mold 
= i} l heating 
; ~~~ Return vent_=— ~}) | bench 
% Ease of precise temperature control ~ Hot air under pressure “| ; ; 
% Economical to use \ a ELE ETLS ss) \ 
Lt PEI OLLE LED J 


% Ready adaptability to your specialized needs. ’ 

Your Gas Company Representative knows how to Lee 
put GAS to work for you, boosting production, Schematic diagram shows how mold lining is cured, with mold 
cutting costs. Call him today. acting as its own “‘oven"’, eliminating need for oven casing. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Canton Spar- 
Pittsburgh Chicage Gary silion | town town hem | Buffalo | hocken | town | Point City 
INGOTS $50.00! s 
Carben forging, net ton 
Alloy, net ton $51,008.17 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS | $53.00" $53.00! $53.00! $57.0013 $53.00° |$62.00¢| $53.00° 2 
Carbon, reroiling, net ton 
Carbon forging billets, net ton | $63.00! $63.00: | $63.00!.8 $63.0028 $63.00*-| $68.00°¢/ $63.00° 
Alloy, net ten $66.00''17 | $66.00" | $66.00" $86.00¢ $86.00 | $86.00*-| $70.002¢! $68.00° $ 
PIPE SKELP 3.18! 3.1514 rs 
WIRE RODS 3.85? 3.852-4.33 | 3.858 3.85¢ 3.85° | 3.953 Me 
4.0518 
SHEETS has's0as| 9953 |gaseelases| | |asseo |  |ga5 |aeor | | 3.35% | 4.052? | 3.550 
Het-rolied (18 ga. & hvr.) 3.7513 
Cold-rotied 4.101.647. 4.1948 4.107 | 4.1068 4.108 4.103 | 4.8022 
5.1083 
Galvanized (1@ gage) =| 4.401.918 4.4018 4.404 4.7544 4.403 
Enameling (12 gage) =~ 4.40! 4.4018 44g" | 4.408 4.9078 re 8.1022 
 tengtemes(idenes) jasmns | ia | | |asor | esos eG SS: RT a a 
Hi Str. low alloy, hr. | 8.0815 5.05! 5.05168 | 5.054 5.051 +4 5.053 | 5.0576 5.083 
5.309 5 6.30° 5.40! 
Hi str.low alley,cr. =| 6.2028 6.20168 | 6.20% 8.204: 6.208 6.203 
6.459 5 6.45¢ 
Hi str. lew alloy, galv. —*| 6.78! 6.753 
STRIP | 3.258.7.0 | 3.25806 =| 3.251-6.8 | 3.058 3.261.468 3.253 | 3.50% 3.253 
Hot-rolled 3.5028 3.7513 
3.7541 -58 
Cold-rolled — *| 4igs-7-® | 4.308 ame ames] lat |awmeow.| law | | law | | 
4.8593 58 4.5086 4.8513 40 
4.7549 
Hi str. low alley,hs. «| 5.50 4.95168 | 4.955 4.9514 4.95% | 4.9526 4.953 
5.20 6.302 
Hi Str, low alley,cr.  —*«| 6.459 a 6.202: 6.204 6.458 6.408 6.403 
5& 6.55' 3 
TINPLATE? | $7,500. s7s04.| | wes Spas asec) ae $7.60° | $7.7022 
Cokes, 1.50-Ib base bex 0,18 8 | 
1.25 tb, deduct 20¢ | | 
Electrolytic Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-Ib coke base box price D 
0.26, 0.96, 0.75 Ib bex | weil 
ea pe ahh in Big ish 
BLACKPLATE, 28 gage 6.301 -5.18 5.3016 8.304 5.502? 
Hollowware enameling St 
BARS «| gggte® | 3ggt tees | 3.4518 | 3.4ge | 3.454 3.45148 3.453-4 3.65! 4.0588 
Carbon steei Ai 
Reinforcing? 3.4518 3.454 3.45168 | 3.454 3.451 4.6 3.4534 4.0588 
~ Cold-finished grees. | 4.16228. | 4.15678 | 4.152 | 4,154 4.158.40.87 eet Yee 
17,52.69,71 | 69.70 74 61 32.82 4.30" 
"Alloy, hot-rolied ==S=«*s:«CS.OHP-NT:=—s | B.QBIAET | gggIeS 3.954 “3.95625 | 3.957 | 3.0534] es a 
Alley, cold-drawn 4902-17. | 4.90223. | 4.90673. | 4.902. | 4.904 4.90°-28.57 | 4.909 | 4.903 | 6.08 
52,69,71 69,78 74 61 42,82 7° 
Hi str. low alley, h.r. 6.2018 5.20'-6.8 | 6.204 | 5.201 6.458] 6.20? | 6.208 6 5.65 | 
PLATE | 3.508 | 3.60! 3.50148 | 3.50¢ 3.50! 3.50% | 3.75% 4.20% | 3.78" | 
Carbon stee! 3.753 | 
Floor plates lass | 4.55 as. tee 4.556 | 
Alley 4.40! 4.40! 4.40! 4.7613 4.5526 _ 
Hi Str. tow alloy 6.35'-5 | 6.38! 5.35'3 | 6.354 5.60° 5.3526 5.85!? 
3 5.7013 
SHAPES, Structural 340180 | 342s | gages 4 345° | 2.453 4.00es 
Hi str. low alloy 515s) | St (1g 5.408 5.20% | 6.209 
MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE | 4.502-* 4.502-4:12, 4.502: 4.508 Kokomo =4.60°¢ 4.60% | Duluth=<s" may Sim 
Bright 4.7518 34 4.8033 77 Pueblo =4.75' 
"PILING, Steet Shest 4.2010 4.201 4.208 
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INGOTS 
Carbon forging, net ton 
Alloy, net ton 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 
Carbon, rerolling, net ton 
Carbon forging billets, net ton 
Alloy net ton ava 
~ | PIPE SKELP ea 
SF = 4.5024 Portsmouth = 3.8528 WIRE RODS 
LA =4.6524 62 Worcester = 4,15? 
SF, LA=4.05%4 Ashland = 3.367 SHEETS Fe aa 
F =4.2519 Niles=3.50°4, Geneva=3.45'*|  Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) 
SF = 5.05% Cold-rolled 4 
F =5.00!* 
SF, LA=6.1824 Ashland =4.407 Galvanized (10 gage) 
Kokomo =4.503° 
Enameling (12 gage) 
i Long ternes (10 oa) CS 
F =6.00!° Hi str. low alloy, h.r. 
F=7.0510 £ Hi str. low alloy, cr. 


Hi str. low alloy, galv. 





SF, LA=4,0024.62 Ashland =3.257 Atlanta =3.80°*| STRIP 

F=4.40'9, $=4.2582 | Minnequa=4.30'4 Hot-rolled 

F =6.7519 New Haven =4.652, 5.3568 Cold-rolied 
LA=65.8527 Trenton =5.0048 

F=5.9019 Hi str. low alloy, hr. 
F = 6.9519 Hi str. low alloy, cr. 
SF =8.25%4 | TINPLATE cena FA 


Cokes, 1.50-Ib base box 
1.25 Ib, deduct 20¢ 





Deduct $1.15, 90¢ and 65¢ respectively from 1.50-Ib coke base box price ae 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib box 

















BLACKPLATE, 29 gage 
Hollowware enameling 
3.6512 «oss | 3.9589 | 3.454. |(SF, LA=4.1624 Atianta=4.0085 BARS 4 
il LA=4,15¢2 Carbon steel 
40? | 3.9589 | 3.454 ||SF, S—4.2082 Atlanta = 4.0088 Reinforcingt * 
il F=4,10!9 Minnequa = 4,25!4 
ae! Putnam, Newark =4.55°° Cold-finished —™S 
4.251 45583 | 4.3589 LA=5.0082 Alloy, hot-rolied 


F = 4.9519 














5.05% Newark,#® Worcester? = 6.20 Alloy-, cold-drawn 
5.65 | F =6.2519 Hi str. low alloy, h.r. 
3.752 | F =4,1019 Claymont =3.9029 PLATE 
| $= 4.4062 Coatesville = 3.902! Carbon steel 
Geneva =3.50!* Harrisburg = 4.2535 
| Harrisburg = 5.2535 Floor plates 
| F = 5.4019 Coatesville= 4.802! Alloy 
| 6.85! F = 5.9519 Geneva =5.351¢ Hi str. low alloy 
5 SF=3. Phoenixville =4.255¢ SHAPES, Structural 
tanto 02 Gen’a=3.40!* Minnequa=3.851« 
F =4.0019 Fontana =5.75!9 Hi str. low ailoy 
$= 4.0582 Geneva=5.15'¢ 
=450 SF, LA=5,4524:62 14 Portsmouth = 4.5020 MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 
=4.78 Worcester = 4.80? Bright 





Notes: tSpecial coated mfg ternes deduct $1.15 from 1.50-lb coke base box betes. 
‘Raking quality Binckplate, 55 to 128-lb, deduct $1.90 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 
it lengths only from producer to fabricator. 
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KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 


With Principal Offices 


| Carnegie-iilinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

2 American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 

3 Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 

4 Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 

5 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

6 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 

7 Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

8 Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

9 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

10 National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

11 Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
12 Great Lakes Stee! Corp., Detroit 

13 Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

14 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 

15 Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 

16 Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 

17 Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 

18 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

19 Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. 

20 Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detrott 
21 Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

22 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 

23 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, III 

24 Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 

25 Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

26 Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 

27 Calif. Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
28 Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
29 Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 

30 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

31 Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 

32 Laclede Stee! Co., St. Louis 

33 Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, If 
34 Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 

35 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
36 Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

37 Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 

38 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa 

39 Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 

40 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
41 Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
42 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio* 
43 Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa 
44 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, Ohio 

45 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
46 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
47 McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

48 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 

49 Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 

50 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 

5! Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

52 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 
53 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 

54 Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees 

port, Pa. 

55 Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 

56 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Po 
57 Fitzsimmons Steel Co., Youngstown 

58 Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

59 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa 
60 American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 

61 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
62 Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Son 

Francisco 

63 Follansbee Stee! Corp., Pittsburgh 

64 Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 

65 Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 

66 Acme Steel Co., Chicago 

67 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 

68 Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

69 Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

70 Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

71 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
72 Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md 

73 La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

74 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. 

75 Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

76 Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 

77 Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

78 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 

79 Standard Forging Corp., Chicago 

80 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

8! Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 

82 Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. Co., Massilion, Ohio 
83 Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City 

84 Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit 

85 Wickwire Spencer Steel, Buffalo 

86 Angell Nail and Chaplet, Cleveland 

87 Mid-States Steel & Wire, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
88 Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


*Add 10 pct to quoted prices 
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FOUNDED 185s MARKETS & PRICES 

STAINLESS STEELS amp es See 

Product | 300 | 302 | 303 | 304 | 316 | 321 | 347 | 410 | 416 | 430 
ingots, rerolling........... | 13.78 | 14.80 | 16.00 15.50 | 23.76 | 19.25 | 21.00 | 12.25 | 14.25 | 12.80 
Slabs, billets, rerolting... .. 18.00 | 19.25 | 21.25 | 20.25 | 31.25 | 25.60 | 27.75 | 16.60 | 19.50 | 16.25 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings.| 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.50 | 39.50 | 50.50 | 38.00 | 42.50 | 26.00 | 26.80 | 26.60 
Billets, forging............ 25.75 | 26.75 | 27.76 | 27.00 | 40.80 | 30.50 | 34.25 | 21.00 | 21.80 | 21.80 
Bars, wire, structurals......| 30.00 | 30.00 | 32.80 | 31.80 | 47.50 mastnanlios 25.00 | 25.00 
Re iiecnn gaits 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.00 | 34.00 | 60.80 | 39.60 | 44.00 | 26.00 | 26.80-| 26.60 
WR ireciicradcdintate 39.00 | 39.00 | 41.00 | 41.00 | 54.60 | 47.00 | 61.50 | 34.50 | 35.00 | 37.00 
Strip, het-rolied.......... 25.50 | 27.00 | 31.25 | 29.00 | 47.25 | 35.75 | 40.00 nape 23.0 
Strip, cold-rolied........... 32.00 | 34.60 | 28.00 | 36.60 | 66.60 | 48.00 | 20.00 | 28.60 | 38.00 | 29.00 

| | 





STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: Midland, Pa., 17; Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; McKeesport, Pa., 1; Washington, Pa., 38, 39; Baltimore, 
37; Middle town, Ohio, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Gary, 1; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; New Castle, 
Ind., 55; Ft. Wayne, ind. 67; Lockport, N. Y., 46. “ 

Strip: Midland, Pa., 17; Cleveland, 2; Carnegie, Pa., 41; McKeesport, Pa., 54; 
Reading, Pa., 36; Washington, Pa., 38; W. Leechburg, Pa., 28; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; 
Detroit, 47; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harrison, N. J., 80; 
Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. Y., 46; New Britain, Conn., 58; Sharon, 13; Butler, Pa., 7. 

Bars: Baltimore, 7 ; Duquesne, Pa., 1; Munhail, Pa., 1; Reading, Pa., 36; Titusville, 
Pa., 59; Washington, Pa., 39; McKeesport, Pa., 1, 54; Bridgeville, Pa., 59; Dunkirk, 
N. Y., 38; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1; Syracuse, N. Y., 17; Watervliet, N. Y., 28; 
Wauke ‘gan, lll., 2; Lockport, N. Y., 46; Canton, Ohio, 42; *Ft. Worth, Ind., 67. 

Wire: Waukegan, Ill, 2; Massillon, Ohio, 4; McKeesport, Pa., 54; Bridgeport, Conn., 

4; Ft. Wayne, Ind., 67; Trenton, N. J., 45; Harrison, N. J., 80; Baltimore, 7; Dunkirk, 28. 

Structurals: Baltimore, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1, 67; Watervliet, N. Y., 28; 
Bridgeport, Conn., 44. 

‘vo Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa., 1; Midland, 
Pa., 17; New Castle, Ind., 55; Lockport, N. Y¥., 46; Middletown, 7; Washington, Pa., 39; 
Chovaena Massillon, 4. 

Forged discs, die blocks, rings: Pittsburgh, 1, 17; Syracuse, 17; Ferndale, Mich., 28. 
: Forging billets: Midland, Pa., 17; Baltimore, 7; Washington, Pa., 39; McKeesport, 
54; Massillon, Canton, Ohio, 4; Ww atervliet, 28; Pittsburgh, Chicago, 1. 

* Add 10 pet to quoted prices. 


Minnequa, Colo., 14; Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa., (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


22 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 
Cents per lb. 


Armature ; iva kee ae . *6.20 cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, Ill, 33; 
rer rr by . *6.70 San Francisco (except nails and woven 
Motor . peaks *7.95 fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only), 
Dynamo a oie, Se 8.75 24; Worcester (nails only), 2; Houston 
Transformer 72 Be ; 9°30 (except bale ties), 83; Kansas City, 83. 
Transformer 65 ; me ors 9.85 Fence Posts: Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Transformer 58 7 et Re, 10.55 Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill, 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
SPN BR. nia sk Rs hae eee 11.35 Moline, Ill, 4; Williamsport, Pa., 51. 


Cut nails: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26; Warehame, Mass., 53. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


PRODUC ING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 15; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va., 63; Granite City, IIL, 
22*, add 70¢; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; 
Mansfield, Ohio, 75; Niles, Ohio, 64, add 


30¢; Vandergrift, Pa., 1; Warren, Ohio, 4 F.o.b. mill 
Zanesville, Ohio, Standard rails, 100 lb and heavier, 
No. 1 quality, per 100 Ib. $3.40 
Joint bars, per 100 Ib aatd oes oe 
MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS Light rails, per 100 Ib... . 3.75 
Base Price 
Base Column cents = lb 
Pittsburg, Track spikes+ a “eee 5.60 
To dealers, f.o.b. mill Calif. Axles kA <<ta ake ti iba fieotitee 5.25 
Std. & coated nails*§§t 106 125§ RE Noo. viesncs a wa 3s as he pe 
Woven wire fencet§§tt.. 116 139 Task WOOO. ones itd aa 
Fence posts, carloadstt 116 Pittsburg, Torr., Calif.; Seattle... 4.35 
Single loop bale tiest ;- 322 137 Track bolts, untreated ... .. ses ae 
Gal. barbed wire**§§.... 126 146 Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- 


Twisted barbless wire... 126 146 roads ails nar: hi ola Aaa a aace 5.n 





* Pgh., Chi., Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- +Kansas City, 5.85¢. 
umns higher; Houston, 8 columns higher ; PRODUCING I 
Kansas City, 12 columns higher +15% Bessemer, Pa., 1; Ensley, Ala., 11; Gary, 
gage and heavier. §§Aliquippa 4 col. 1; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Lackawanna, 
higher. ¢ttDuluth, Joliet, Johnstown, 112. N. Y., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, 3. 
tSterling, Ill, 6 columns higher; ttSter- Light rails: All the above except In- 
ling, Ill, 2 columns higher. diana Harbor and Steelton, plus Fairfield, 





Base per Pittsburg, Ala., 11; Johnstown, 3; Minnequa, 14. 
100 lb Calif. Joint bars: Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 

Merch. wire annld.t§§ $5.35 $6.30 Ala., 11: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet, 
Merch. wire galv.{t .. 5.60 6.55 Ill., 1; Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; Steelton, 
Cut nails, carloadstt 6.75 via Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14. 

tAdd 30¢ at Worcester; 20¢ at Chi- Track spikes: Indiana Harbor, Ind., 6, 
cago; 10¢ at Sparrows Pt. ttLess 20¢ to 8; Lebanon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; 
jobbers. §Torrance 126. §§Aliquippa add Pittsburgh, 5; Chicago, 4; Struthers, 6; 
20¢. Youngstown, 4. 

PRODUCING POINTS — Standard, Track bolts: Lebanon, Pa., 3; Minnequa, 
Coated or galvanized nails, woven wire Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 


78. 
Acles : Indiana Barter, Ind., 79; Johns- 
town, Pa., 


fence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 
bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 3. 

pa, Pa., (except bale ties), 5; Barton- Tie plates : Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, ss Harbor, Ind., 8: Lackawanna, 
+; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2; Fairfield, N. 3; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; Seattle, 62; 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3; Joliet, Tll., 2; Kokomo, Ind., 30; 
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Minneona, Colo., 14. 





Siscbton: Pa 3; Torrance, Calif., 24; 


— 


Numbers after producing points 
correspond to steel producers. 


See key on Steel Price pave. 





PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. mills 
Base price about $200.00 per net fon 


Standard, T & C 
Steel, Buttweld* 


Black Gal 
%-in. ... . 40% to38% 21 tolgi 
% -in. oeeee 48% to 41% 25 211, 
am Toerrins hee. 28 tw 22 
4 -in. «see 46% to 44% 28% to 23 

; nin ik ee to 45 29 = to 231 
SE ry 47% to45%e 29% to24 
2% to 3-in. .. 48 to 46 30 to 27 
Steel, Lapweld 
2-in. Sates 38 16! 
2% to 3-in. .. 42 21 
3% to 6-in. .. 43 to40 22. to 21, 
Steel, seamless 

2-in. us 36 17 % to lf) 
2% to 3-in. .. 39 20% tol’ — 
3% to 6-in. .. 41 22% to 20 
Wrought iron, buttweld 

%-in. ease +26% +584 
%& -in. on +16% +471, 
1 & 1%-in. +10% +381, 
1%-Iin. on ° + 4% +35 
BoE, sesese + 4 +34, 
Wrought wen, lapweld 

2-in. +13% +4244 
2% to 31%- ‘in. +11 38 
4-in. .. ; + 6 +32 
4% to 8- in. “4 + 8 +3315 
9 to 12-in. +18 + 43 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld 





14-in. -» 89% to37% 21% tol7s 
% -in. «..ee 48% to41% 25% to 21% 
lein. ......-6 45% to43% 28% to 23% 
RAS 6:0 ot s's 46 to44 29 to 24h 
1%-in. we. 46% to 44% 25 
2-in. -. 47. to 45 
2% to 3- es 17% to 45% 
Steel, sepenany 
2-in. 37 15% 
2% to 3- in, 42 21 
3% to 6-in. t4h, to 41% 23% to 24 
Steel, seamless 
See toe 17 % to 14% 
2% to 3-in. .. 38 21% to 18 
3% to 6-in. .. 42% 25 to 20 
Wrought iron, buttweld 
\%-in. .. +22 
See +15% 
+ 40 S4n. 2:5 4+ 5% 
Weougne wea, lapweld 

“re +10% +39 
2 ‘ ‘to 4- “in. -+-27 4 
4% to 6-in. 5 +32 
7 & 8-in. : list +27 
9 to 12-in. .. +11% +35 


Threads only, butt, lapweld and seamless 
pipe, 1 pt higher disc. (lower price). Plain 
ends, butt, lapweld and seamless, 3 in. & 
under, 3 pts higher disc. Lapweld, seamless 
3% in. & over, 4 pt higher disc. Buttweld 
& lapweld steel pipe, jobbers dise. 5 pct 

*Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 pts from left 
col.; galv., deduct 14 to 13 pts. Bethlehem, 
Youngstown, add average $3.80 r ton on 
galv. Republic Steel, galv., add $5 per ton 
for % to % in.; $4 per ton for 1 to 1% 
in.; $3 per ton for 1% to 12 in. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel, electric welded commet- 
cial boiler tubes, locomotive tubes, mini- 
mum wall, per 100 ft at mill, c.l. lots, cut 
lengths 10 to 24 ft. 

OD gage Seamless Electric Weld 
in in. BWG H.R. C.R. HR, CD 

2 13 $20.61 $24.24 $19.99 23.51 


2%. 13. $7.73° 39.58: 2658. 310 
3 12 30.82 36.27 29.90 35.18 
3% 11 £38.62 46.86 37.86 43.99 

10 47.82 56.26 46.39 54.56 


4 
Pittsburgh Steel add, H-R: 2 in., 634: 
4 in., 84¢; 3 Im, 92¢; 3% in. $1.17 
n., $1.45. Add, C-R: 2 in. 74¢; 2% %s 
; 3 in., $1.10; 3% in, $1.37; 4 in. 
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rR eo ies MARKETS & PRICES 


Base prices, f.o.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. (Metropolitan area delivery, 
add 20¢ to base price except Birmingham, San Francisco, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
St. Paul (*), add 15¢; Philadelphia, add 25¢; Chicago, add 30¢). 


WAREHOUSE PRICES 
































| SHEETS STRIP | PLATES SHAPES | BARS ALLOY BARS 
Hot- | Hot- | Gold | Cold- 
CITIES Rolled, Rotled, Drawn, Drawn. 
Hot- Gaivanized| Hot- | Cold- | Standard Cold- | A468 | A414G | A4BIS | A4I40 
Rolled | (18 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled Rolled Structural Finished | As-rolled Ann. As-rolied Ana 
i i desi Seeetcaloneettttnn Eisenman ceinipainnaeeil tetontand Seaaecealgeia | Ae = — 
See baa ccesvcscasds 5.18 6.303 | 6.o | so. |... 5.40- | 5.69 | 6.59 6.19 9.69 9.99 | 1.12 | 11.0 
6.85 5.5912 6.0411 
Qwminghem®..........0.0.00.. 5.151° | 6.95 6.18 | 8.10 mA 5.55 5.25 | 5.10 6.88 | | 
lee aie 5.78 e.s9e0 | 6.948 | 6.70 6.90- | 6.08 | 8.78 8.60 6.1 | 9.70 .50- | 11.18 | 11.48 
7.14 6.95 6.69 9.97 10.00 | 
ME is oak cbwc eee 5.15 5.98 8.94 6.41 7.27 | 8.68 | $.38 | 6.18 5.78 | 9.80 9.90 | 11.05 | 11.38 
GR esos cicecceess 5.15 6.20 6.95 5.10 6.30 6.40 | 5.28 5.10 5.65 9.28 | 9.88 | 10.70 | 11.00 
Ge cccs essence 5.42- | 5.00- | 6.39 6.35 Br 5.79 | 5.64 5.25- | 58.96 | 9.60- | 9.90 | 11.08. | 11.38 
5.97 6.24 | 5.54 8.28 9.81 | 10.11 | 11.28 | 11.80 
We cases: 5.15 | 6.98 7.00- | 6.24 6.38 6.52 8.37 8.12 5.75 9.38 9.06 | 16.81 W41" 
a 5.33 | 6.08- | 7.09 5.49 6.43- | 5.59 5.64- | 6.39 | 6.99 9.58 9.06 | 11.01 11.31 
6.33 6.80 5.79 5.68 
TES A Enea 6.09 CE 6.10 a 6.00 5.95 6.10 7.00 | 10.38 | 10.80 | 11.80 | 11.98 
10.45 | 10.60 12.10 
Ee 7.38 6.18 — 
oe cae e 5.75 0.557° | 7.55 6.70 6.95 6.00 5.85 5.70 6.35 9.95 | 10.15 | 11.30 | 11.88 
es 5.90 7.48 7.70 | 5.98 8.70 | 6.00 | 5.90 5.90 7.55 | 10.75 | 10.78 | 12.48 | 12.78 
Memphis...... EEE en a eal) 6.93 ROR: tS vam 5.98 6.90 6.08 6.93 6.68 6.51 - . 
SSS eae 5.29 6.09 8.4 | 8.24 6.32 5.54 | 5.39 | 6.2 | 6.89 9.39 9.09 | 10.84 | 19.14 
New Orleans®.. oo... 5.50! 6.78 sa 5.852 6.80 5.65 6.58! 6.58! 6.758 | 
6.85? 6.902 6.80 
ie | 8.82 6.64 7.54 | 6.84. | 8.78 5.88 5.68 5.67 6.44 9.60 9.00 | 11.08 | 11.38 
Se 6.10'3 | 7.00 8.30'3 | 6.153 | 6.203 | 6.15'3 | 7.208) |. si | 
Philedeiphia®.... ............) 6.08 6.20- 6.25 6.65 | 6.29 5.68 5.45 5.60 6.21 9.38 9.65 | 10.80 | 11.10 
ae cock 5.15 5.98 6.60 5.20 s.95- | 5.38 5.25 5.10 5.75 9.25 9.55 | 10.70 | 11.00 
SD 6.60. | 8.409 6.959 = 6.40% | 6.50 8.48. | 8.00% | 12,0018 | 11.6008 
Salt Lake City............ < 6.85 6.70 Pere 7.48 8.75 8.103 | 5.90 7.358 | 8.78 
fen Francisco” ............. 6.20 7.602 | 7.752 | 6.15 7.85: | 6.10 6.00 6.00 7.85 | 10.78 | 10.78 | 12.48 | 12.78 
Mic fe 6.60¢ | 6.157 | 6.402 | 6.88 e.35¢ | 6.20¢ | 6.36¢ | 8.ser6 11.6028 13.60"* 
ek ce 6.48 6.28 7.18 6.43 7.30 5.73 5.58 6.43 6.08 9.58 9.08 | 11.03 | 11.33 
OU es. 6.71 6.51 7.41 5.88 8. - 5.98 6.81 5.68 6.31 9.81 | 10.17 | 11.28 | 1.88 











BASE QUANTITIES (Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices.) Exceptions: 

Hot-rolled sheets and strip, hot rolled bars and bar shapes, struc- (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (3) 300 to 4999 
tural shapes, plate, galvanized sheets and cold-rolled sheets; 2000 Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (5) 2000 to 5999 Ib; (6) 1000 
to 9999 Tb. Cold-finished bars; 2000 Ib or over. Alloy bars; 1000 to lb and over; (7) 500 to 1499 Ib; (8) 400 lb and over; 
1999 Ib (9) 400 to 9999 Ib; (10) 500 to 9999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3999 

Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1500 

All HR products may be combined to determine quantity bracket. lb and over; (15) 1000 to 9999 Ib; (16) 6000 lb and 
All galvanized sheets may be combined to determine quantity over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; (18) 1000 to 4999 Ib; (19) 
bracket, CR sheets may not be combined with each other or with 1500 to a Ib; (20) CR sheets may be combined for 
galv, sheets to determine quantity bre acket quantity; (21) 3 to 24 bundles. 


“PIG IRON PRICES 


PRODUCING POINT PRICES i DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 


2 ne Gan ce een eee EEE eoneSeEDenencepemnanecus qusmepeunentenmsee | | cee con que aeginee aie ane Sey eae SEEN TDREES EDS ENSEESS SERN RSNNEN <enante 





Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $ pet tax on freight. 














ait 
| No.2 Malte- Besse- | Low H Consuming Producing Freight No. 2 Malie- Besse- Low 

Point sic | Foundry able mer | Phos. i Point Point | Rate | Basic | Foundry; able | mer Phos. 

Bethichem 51.00 | 51.50 | 82.00 | 52.50 || Boston........... Oe | $.60-.80 | §2.85-| 53.55-| ..... 

Birmingham — 45.38 | 45.88 | bare Swe 53.05 | 53.75 

Buffalo... 4900 | 49.50 | 50.00 |... Boston........... Steeiton............... ae le Ee 60.90 

cae | 49.00 | 49.80 | 49-80 | 60.00 | || Brooktyn Bethlehem | 4 | | ans | S329 | se |. 

Daingerfield, Tex. | 45.00 | 45.80 | 45.60 Jersey City. ..... Bethienem $e 1a | $13 | 61.63 | B23 | | 

Duluth... | 49.00 | 49.50 | 49.50 | 5000) ..... Los Angeles... Geneva-ironton 7.70 | 56.70 | 57.20 J overs | seeee €e 

BM... ese. | 49.00 | 49.50 | 49.50 | 50.00 ste Los Angeles. . Fontana | 56.70 | 57 20 ' 

Everett biaibis RAS GG TF  cckans To eeed Mansfield... .... Totedo-Clevelan4 3.33 | 49.33 | 49.83 | 40.83 | 60.33 | 54.33 

ontana | 85 00 | 55 50 | : | Ras Philadelphia... Bethiehem. ... 2.39 | 53.39 | 53.89 | 54.39 | 54.89 | | 

Granite City | 60.90 | 51.40 | 51.90 | ..... Philadephia . . Swedeland 1.44 | 54.44 | 54.94 | 55 44 | 55.94 

Ironton, Utah | 46.00 | 46.50 Vs Sere Philadelphia .... | Steelton... 3.09 | 54.09 | 54.59 | 55.09 | 55.59 | 60.09 

Pittabur gh | 49.00° | 50.00 | Rochester....... | Buffalo... 2.63 | 51.63 | 52.13 | 52.63 

Neville island } 49.00 | 49.50 | 49.50 | 50.00 San Francisco... | Geneva-ironton | 7.70 | 86.70 | S720 | ... 

Geneva, Utah... | 4900 | 49.50 | Be pe PA uate San Francisco | Fontana. . .... | 86.70 | 87.20 | 

Sharpeviiie | 49.00 | 49.50 | 49.50 | 50.00 Seattle... Geneva-ironton 7.70 | 83.70 | 54.20 | ... 

Stealton 51.00 | 61.50 | 52.00 | 52°80 | 57.00 || Seattle. | Fontana... 7.70 | 86.70 | 5720 | . 

Swedeland 53.00 | 53.50 54.00 | 5450 | ..... St. Louis....... Granite City | O75 Arb. 48.65 | 49.15 | 49.65 

re 49.00 49.50 49.50 50.00 Syracuse ...... | Buffalo... .. 3.58 | 52.58 53.08 53.58 

Frey, N.Y... 51.00 | 51.50 | 52.00 | .... | 57.00 

Youngstown... .. 49.00 '§ 49.50 | «9.50 § 60.00 tes 








i 


* Monessen, $51.00. 


Producing point prices are sub- 


per ton for each 0.50 pet manganese 
content in excess of 1.00 pet, 82 per 


Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Mn 
over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 


ject to switehing charges; silicon ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to 0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
differential (not to exceed 50c per 0.75 pet nickel content and 81 per silicon prices are $1.00 per ton above 
—_ for each 0.25 pct silicon content ton extra for each additional 0.25 silvery iron prices of comparable 
n excess of base grade which is 1.75 pet nickel. analysis. 


‘e 2.25 pet for foundry iron); phos- 
phortis differentials, a reduction of 
<n per ton for phosphorus content of 
70 pet and over; manganese differ- 
entia is, a charge not to exceed 50c 


November . 16, 1950 


Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon 
6.01 to 6.50 pet C/L per gz.t.. f.o.b. 
Jackson, Ohio—#859.50; f.o.b. Buffalo, 
860.75. Add $1.50 per ton for each 
additional 0.50 pct Si up to 17 pet. 


Charcoal pig iron base price for 
low phosphorus $62.00 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chicago, 
870.56. High phosphorus charcoal pig 
iron ix not being produced. 
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The ABC’S of Welding 

High Tensile Steels 
Write for “The ABC’s of Welding 
High Tensile Steels’’ for helpful, techni- 


cally accurate, but easy-to-read information that 
shows the way to better welding results. 





Specialists in Stainless, Low Alloy and Non-Ferrous Electrodes 
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FOUNDED las MARKETS & PRICRs 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SCREWs 


Consumer Prices 


(Base discount, f.0.b. mill, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago)’ 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet O/f Lis 
Lesg , 


Case 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter 23° 35 
9/16 in. & % in. x 6 in.  Seeenee 26 37 
in. & larger x 6 in. & shorter. 26 37 
All diam. longer than 6 in. ..... 22 % 


* 


Lag, all diam. x 6 in. & shorter.: 30 4 
Lag, all diam. longer than 6 in... 28 3 
UE COED oa cheeks aclewabewes rt anes 
Nuts, Hot Pressed, Cold Pu 
Pct Off List 
Less Less 
Keg K. Keg 
(Reg) (ivy) 
% in. & smaller 4 Se 23% 
9/16 in. & % in. $0 32 i: 28 
in. to 1% in. inclusive 23 35 10 & 
im. & MArger.... .vcce 16 29 10 %& 


Nuts, Hot Pressed—Hexagon 


% in. & smaller ‘a 33 43 29 
9/16 in & % in. . 24 36 15 
in. to 1% in. inclusive 20 32 11 & 
in. & larger ..... 17 30 11 % 
Nuts, Cold Punched—Hexagon 
% in. & er 04.6 Bae 33 43 29 4# 
9/16 in. & 80 41 25 9 
in. to 1 = inclusive 27 38 20 33 
in. & larger tis fa 20 32 16 &# 
Nuts, Semi-Finished—Hexagon 
Reg Hvy 
1% ca & smaller ...... 41 60 35 @ 
9/16 in. & % in. ........ 36 46 29 4% 
in. to 1% in. eens 31 42 23 &% 
1% in. & larger .... 21 33 17 # 
Light 
7/16 in. & smaller ...... 41 5650 
% in. thru % in. 35 45 


% in. to 1% in. inclusive 33 43 
Broken case or keg add 15 pet. 


Stove Bolts 


Pct Off List 
Packaged, steel, plain finished 56—10 
Packaged, plated ORIG na as 5.00 41—10 
Bulk, plain finish** ... 67° 


*Discounts apply to “bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in, and shorter; 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in. 
a lesser quantities, packaged price ap- 
plies. 

**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For black 
oll finish, add 2¢ per lb net. 


Rivets 
Base per 100 
% in. & larger sets kes $7.25 


7/16 in. & smaller .. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, " Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham, Lebanon, Pa. ' 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In bulk) Pet Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, 4 in. thru % in. x 6 _ 
in., SAE 1020, bright ... 58 
a in. thru 1 in. up to & including 6 in. 53 
% in. thru % in. x 6 in. & shorter 
high C double heat treat ........ 
in. thru 1 in. up to & including 6 in. 4é 
Miet wtalle «faced kd de ck eutvtvee 3 
Flat head cap screws, listed ‘sizes. 24 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes .... 43 
Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in. . 
diam. and smaller x 6 in. & shorter 5 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower lake ports) 


Per gross ton 
Old range, bessemer .............- $8.10 
Old range, nonbessemer ........ . 1,96 
Mesabi, bessemer ...............+- 7,85 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ............. 1,70 
High phosphorus ...... 7.10 


After Jan. 25, 1950, increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake rail freight, dock 
aoe nos 9 shatten and taxes are for buyer® 
accoun 
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Re Gk MARKETS & PRICES 





| | 
ie 
ORS | 
ag 
: ELECTRODES 14 
-WS Cents per lb, f.0.b. plant, threaded 4a 
electrodes with nipples, unboxed | 
Diam. Length Cents rp Tf 
gh, in in. in in. Per Ib 
oO — — aa " es | } 
, GRAPHITE 
17, 18, 20 60, 72 17.00¢ 
Pm s ee 8 to 16 48, 60, 72 17.00¢ | 
r Liat an ae Se 7 48, 60 18.64¢ a 
8 y } 3 6 48, 60 19.95¢ ow 
se C 4, 5 40 20.48¢ 
3 3 40 21.53¢ 
6 2% 24, 30 22.05¢ 
7 2 24, 30 24.15¢ 
0 CARBON 
g 40 100, 110 7.65¢ 
0 35 65, 110 7.65¢ 
30 65, 84, 110 7.65¢ 
24 72 to 104 7.65¢ 
| 20 84, 90 7.65¢ 
ist 17 60, 72 7.65¢ 
88 14 60, 72 8.16¢ 
2 10, 12 60 8.42¢ 
;% 8 60 8.67¢ 
CLAD STEEL 
0 Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
ONE OF THE Ne ae 
Coatesville, Pa. (21). .*28.00 
9 Washgtn, Pa, (39)... .*28.00 
6 Claymont, Del. (29). . .*28.00 
1 Conshohocken, Pa. (26) *24.00 
1 New Castle, Ind. (55).*26.50 *25.50 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville (21).. 31.00 
eens 
9 t, Coatesville (21).. 39.00 
> Mone -carbon 
0 t, Coatesville (21).. 32.00 
. er 02 Stainless - copper- 
“— Carnegie, Pa. ‘v0 
a Leda as cup mb's 7. 
eee ney: Aluminized steel sheets, hot : 
Hvy s DARDIZATIONS dip, Butler, Pa. (7)..... 7:75 





; r *Includes annealing and pickling, or 
: sandblasting. 
TOOL STEEL 
Parr a F.o.b. mill 
Base 

















Ww Cr V Mo Co per Ib 
18 : 1 — _ $1.00 i 
18 4 1 — 5 $1.565 } 
18 4 2 — -—— $1.13 
ff List 1.5 4 1.5 8 — 71.5¢ 
—10 6 4 2 6 —  16.5¢ 
“10 High-carbon-chromium ........... 57.5¢ 
on” hardened enennene Sceeeeds “ 32¢ } 
its in SGGAE GRRUON 62%. .c0cces ieee ee 29.5¢ 
e and ge Serer eee 24.5¢ 
orter; ° Regular carbon ......... 21¢ 
3-in. eldit Torches have been ac- Warehouse prices on and “east of Mis- | 
@ ap- sissippt are 3¢ per Ib higher. West of 
ick aeePted as standard by one of | Mississippi, 5¢ higher. 
black Hihe divici : C-R SPRING STEEL 
e divisions of the Big 3 auto- Base per pound j.0.b. mili 
j : 0.26 to 0.40 carbon ‘ 4.50¢ 
- obile manufacturing group. 0-41 to 0-60 carbon | er | 
*a° ° t . carbon .... wea e -55¢ 
3135 Much recognition hallmarks | 0:81 to 1.05 carbon |2.2...2.... 8.50¢ | 
ff List Idi i 1.06 to 1.35 carbon pn 10.80¢ 
. 43 MiWeldit Torches as tops in qual- | "Worcester, add _0.30¢; | Sharon, New | 
icago, ' d f h oe Coens. New —— Soe aes } | 
etroit, 0.26 to 0. carb., a ; other | | 
vo é perrormance. Shown grades add 20¢. New Haven, 0.26 to 0.40 s | 
: nbove is the initial shipment carb., add 85¢; other grades add 30¢. , Since 1854 the Qual- | | 
ff List s ity A 
of r i - COKE ++ Accura -a 
. ugged Weldimatic No. C-47 Peganes, beebive Gok, e. si et Uniformity of 4 Saar 
58 i : ° onnelisville, Pa. ...... te 
.. 53 ightweight Blow Pipes and Foundry, beehive. <¢. .0.b. a ne te 6b040 Products has never been | 
y . onnellsville, Pa o ssed. 
a s 0. W-46-F Heavy Duty Weldi- Puneet. “aera $35 os raat f — to a 
n. 4 e “ uffalo, del’ inere eee wens > ury o ead hi } | 
3 atic W Chicago, f.0.b. is nda edn a ership 
4 elding Torches. Detroit, f.o.b. .. Ridden ead .« 23.00 explains why users os | 
, 8 Rew Bhgingd, daa” ae he eau ras ways ask for thea b 
S > . ea a) Oo “eee @ eee . . | 
ot Meetite today for technical in- | Philadelphia, fob. _...2. 202. 22.10 name “CLARK” — The | | 
ps Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. ... 5 3a Fast ey 
omation that will save you Plainesville, Ohio, f.o.b. |....... 23.25 en... Fast... | 
elves Idi Erie, aera eedey sie $22. 29 to to 22.50 Longer. . 
e “ evelan Me Sek os 62 : 
pered i vo yee we ing oper Cincinnati, del’d .. 2.2... 0.0.2... 22.71 
ations OE, POM bee 5k bus conc ceces 21.00 
99 ton ry St. Louis, f.0.b. ab dik f aid.s 0 + ocd ne 
"$8.10 e Birmingham, del’d ...... eee 20.79 j | 
95 
185 FLUORSPAR | | 







7.10 Washed gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars, | 
7.70 Inc. Rosiclare, Ill. Base price, per ton net: | 
yr de- SINCE 1918 Effective CaF, content: 
, dock = FOGG GE MOND 6 a renecdsvencicvacs $41.00 
uyers’ 992 OAKMAN BLVD 97 ce)hm la Oe Oe MO i ic ede chs beeen es 38.00 





Prices Continued on Page’ 144 
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WITH LEBANON STAINLESS CASTINGS 





I ETALLURGISTS AND PRODUCTION MEN are 
M pointing the way to corrosion control 
by the use of stainless alloys. These alloys 
range from the general purpose (19-9) to 
the highly specialized types, each particu- 
larly suited to service requirements. 
Lebanon Circle © 22 (analysis at right) is 
a typical example of a stainless alloy that 
adds years of usefulness to any casting 
that must withstand corrosive attack. 

Lebanon laboratory and production 
techniques play an important part in main- 
taining the high quality of our castings. 
Modern electric induction furnaces pro- 
vide maximum flexibility of control so 
valuable in processing alloy material. 

Qur engineers are at your service, 
anxious always to help you solve your 
problems by developing entirely satis- 
factory castings. 

If you do not have copies of our 
Data Sheets we will be glad to send 
them on to you. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY © LEBANON, PA. 
“‘In the Lebanon Valley"’ 


LEBANON 


ALLOY AND STEEL 
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Finish-machined casting of a Centrif- 
vgal Pump Casing made at Lebanon 
of Circle L 22 Stainless Steel. 


LEBANON CIRCLE (D 22 
NOMINAL ANALYSIS 


Carbon Max........... 0.08 
PRS eres 
Manganese ‘ae 
GUNNS. 6 cia cadet 19.50 
CR. ice eee ... 9.00 
NOMINAL 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Tensile Strength. .75,000 
Yield Point. . . .36,000 
Elongation in 2''—%. . 50 
Brinell Hardness... .... 135 


HEAT TREATMENT: 
Water Quenched 








T N AGE bs 
ON CE MARKETS & PRICK 


REFRACTORIES 


(F.0.b, works 
Fire Clay Brick Carloads, P- + 109) 
First quality, Ill, Ky., Md., Mo., Ob io Pa 
(except Salina, Pa., add $5).... $445) 
os SGD nas Cwasaweindas dene. 88.09 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Il «yy 
INO, ar Me eb vain <5 a eS ae. 79, 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex. ~ 
cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50).... 13.75 


Silica Brick 


Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. ..... $94.59 
CON SMe ahi e's: + cg biaoe ne ae 4:4 49 
OO Gb aid ois 9's Sm bee ke b's ee 100 
COMICRMO DPMEPIOL: . s\kcie cb cae wees 104 
Western Utah and Calif. ......... 11] 


Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 
WO CINCO ob sivas iE be ee ] 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 


ern (except Hays, Pa.) ........ 16.5 
= cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 

IP Sw inh acws bia @ ates aie WA athe 18.74 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley 

MOG S Tak aha. 4 dhe Wak Kid’ be. Naw db oe ees 17 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi 

COG | RINSE UNG 63k 4 04 eabncabine 174 


Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
and Calif. 


Pe ae Le pres eee 24.75 
Chrome Brick Per Net! 
Standard chemically bonded, Balt 

SOMES gy xe Buin Shon 0 80s blac Cha $7 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore ........... $99 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore ... 88 


Grain Magnesite St. %-in. grain 
Domestic, f.0.b, Baltimore, 


in bulk fines removed .......... $62.7 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 

OO DORE. oo vs wis vrcaeneee eee 36.3 

Se OER: . 9c ccaeeedh tus meeees 41.30 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. producing points in Pennsy!- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per net ton, bulk Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢....$13.0 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in tu 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron c.if. 

New York, ocean bags... 
Canadian sponge iron, del’d, 


7.4¢ to 9.% 


Gi NE <0'c c ale hs ob-eass sua 10.00 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+ % 

Fe, carload lots ........ 9.0¢ to 15.0 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 

O08. POia eve dsdclees 36.0¢ to 39. 
Electrolytic iron unannealed, 

minus 325 mesh, 99+-% Fe $§.5¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 

nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe 63.0¢ to 80 
Carbonyl iron, size 5 to 10 

micron, 98%, 99.8+% Fe 70.0¢to$! 








ReRE ssc bobeventenwe 29.0% 
Brass, 10 ton lots ........30.00¢ to 33 oi 
Copper, electrolytic 10.25¢ plus meta! valve 


Copper, reduced ...10.00¢ plus meta! valu 
Cadmium 100-199 Ib..95¢ plus meta! vall 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 


min., and quantity ...... $3 
ROE o's n'ny b4%io tO 6.5¢ plus metal val 
Ee Pee ree eee 52.0% 
Molybdenum, 99% ........ $2.5 
Nickel, unannealed ....... 75.9 
Nickel, annealed .......... 81.9 

Nickel, spherical, unannealed 78 
CUNO GGA aso hive oe Bak en 34..00¢ 
Solder powder. .6.5¢ to 8.5¢ plus met. val’ 
Stainless steel, 302 ........ 75.004 
WO 5 cvs faces 11.00¢ plus meta! valu 
Tungsten, 99% ......c000- $3.4 
Zinc, 10. ton lots .....s.s. 20.50¢ to 23.89 

CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
Per net to 


6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago. . $95.30 to $98! 
6 to 24-in., del’d N. Y. 94.50 to 9% 
& to 24-in., Birmingham .. 81.50to 86.!! 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water . 
shipment less ....... $108.50 to $113.! FETY 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra: 4! 1S FO 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. ND ¢ 


Prices Continued on Page 146 
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APEX 


FETY FRICTION TAPPING CHUCKS © VERTICAL FLOAT TAPPING CHUCKS © SELF-RELEASING AND ADJUSTABLE STUD SETTERS © POWER 
TS FOR PHILLIPS, FREARSON, SLOTTED HEAD, CLUTCH HEAD, HEX HEAD AND SOCKET SCREWS © HAND DRIVERS FOR PHILLIPS, FREARSON 
ND CLUTCH HEAD SCREWS © AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSAL JOINTS ® SOCKETS AND UNIVERSAL JOINT SOCKET WRENCHES. 


stom built “Quality _ 


roduction line Cost 


¢ ‘‘Custom-built"’ to meet specific oper- 
ating conditions, Apex heavy-duty 
sockets, universal sockets, extensions 
and adapters are available in thou- 
sands of standard types and sizes. Pre- 
cisely machined from high carbon, 
electric furnace alloy steel, Apex tools 
are cold broached and heat treated 
to withstand strains and shocks, to pro- 
vide longer, trouble-free service life. 


It costs no more to get the benefits 


HEAVY DUTY Sockets, 
Universal Sockets, 


Extensions and Adapters 


of Apex ‘‘custom quality’’ because the 
freedom from excessive tool breakage 
and quick wear-out pays dividends in 
reduced down-time, increased produc- 
tive output. Special application? . .. 
just send your sketch or blueprint— 
we'll quote prompily. 

Catalog 19 lists this complete line 
of Apex production tools ...a note, 
on your company letterhead please, 


will bring your copy. 


sockets, extensions, adapters 


THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 
1029 S. Patterson Bivd., Dayton 2, Ohio 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





ELIMINATE 


Overshooting 
Undershooting 


Are you going to continue to 
put up with that troublesome overshooting 
and undershooting inherent in your con- 
ventional pyrometer control —especially 
when it is so easy to eliminate that saw- 
tooth effect? 

Put XACTLINE in the control circuit. 
XACTLINE anticipates the temperature 
changes — before they occur. And too, 
it nullifies the varying amounts of thermal 
lag, residual heat, and mechanical lag — 
producing a short on-off cycle resulting 
in *‘Straight-Line’’ temperature control. 


This performance is possible because 
there is no dependence upon mechanical 
pore ee operates electrically. 


Xactline in Circuit 


Exact reproduction of temperature chart for a heating 
process showing the comparison of the ‘‘Straight- 
line’’ temperature control produced by XACTLINE 
and the saw-tooth curve obtcined with only conven- 
tional control. 


XACTLINE is applicable to any indicat- 
ing or recording pyrometer control of the 
millivoltmeter or potentiometer type. It 
should be used wherever close tempera- 
ture control is required — any type of 
electrically heated oven, furnace, kiln, 
injection molding machine, and fuel-fired 
furnaces equipped with motor-operated 
or solenoid valves. 

XACTLINE is a complete unit. No ad- 
justment or coordination with the control 
instrument is required regardless of the 
size of the furnace, length of the heating 
cycle, or size of the load. Installation is 
very simple — can be either flush or sur- 
face mounted. 


price $89.50 F.0.8. CHICAGO 
Nothing Else to Buy 
‘GORDON.? 
3% SERVICE: >< 
CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 36 Years in the Heat Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 

Dept. 16 * 3000 South Wallace St., Chicage 16, lil. 

Dept. 16 « 3085 Homilton — Cleveland 14, Ohie 


pee Or een os 
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PaUNDES ses MARKETS & PRICES 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
delivered. (65-72% Cr, 2% max. Si.) 


0.06% C .. 30.00 0.20% C -- 29.00 
0.10% C .... 29.60 0.50% C ~- 28.75 
0.15% C .- 39.25 1.00% C 28.50 
Bee Gs cco. tee 668s eer »- 28.25 
So-Geee Cr, 4-095 C on cc cs cece tee Shee 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% Si. ‘ 22.35 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 6.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per lb to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound, chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 

High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-69 C. 


REE whe ski Os + Swalees ke wees 21.66 

a See. eves bebee baee eens ues Gee 

Less ton lots . 25.25 
Low carbon ‘type: : 62- 66% ‘Cr, * 6% Si, 

4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 

EE avus.s Sa Baeerewee nk soy. eee 

Ton lots ié 4's eae h wae eee ee 30.05 


3 Pree eer rer 31.85 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, per lb chromium con- 
tained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


Ce Sis nese occas kad we .+ $1.09 
NL Ge: bc 5s ce cides sc hebineeae 1.05 
TRS. wos 0.05.04 ¢4eaNO ERO 1.04 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 


(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed ; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 20.50¢ per Ib of con- 
tained Cr plus 11.30¢ per lb of contained Si 

Bulk l-in. x down, 20.65¢ per Ib con- 
tained Cr plus 11.50¢ per Ib contained Si 


Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per lb of alloy, dump, 
delivered. 
30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe. 


COPIORES occecsccomeedebas naaens 17.90 
i re 
Eons tom lots ....csexcsosesensisse 22.50 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per ib of alloy, 
lump, delivered. 
16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 


CGD. 6ncke wes 00s cage eee 19.25 
» Per errierr. oe oe 21.55 
Less ton lots ..... ee ee 
CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4- hog em 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5 

Alloy 5: 50.56% Cr, 4- Ra “Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.254 Zr, 3.50-5.00% C 
MD one ke ASECASREO CONG OOK as 9.75 
ee ee eer Se 21.00 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max 


St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 
8-11% Mn 

EE cnx so « + 60 oc uh ee 16.50¢ 
Less ton lots ...... sod .. ee 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed. 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
Ca 5 to 7%. 


Carload packed .......... asws Saeed 
Ton lots to carload ane a Be - 19.00¢ 
Less ton lots ...... dine i 0 3a ee 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh. 

EE hd 0.02 6.04 Hho eae Abe 17.26 
Less ton lots ........ = 18.50 


Prices Continued on n Page 148 
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“STANDARD” 
RECOMMENDS 


STANDARDS 


You can depend on prompt deliveries of 
UNBRAKO Products when you use standard 
sizes. For, despite shortages, stepped-up de 
mand and other problems of the emergency 
we've been able to keep full stocks o 
UNBRAKO "standards" on our dealer 
shelves—ready for immediate delivery. And 
that's not all . . . Every time you use o 
standard size UNBRAKO it represents a sub- 
stantial saving over the cost of a ‘special.’ 
Be sure you have our latest catalog of 
UNBRAKO standard products. Send for your 
copy of Bulletin 643-R today. 


~ CD - 


NEW! (oor 
“UNI-TRUK” HAND TRUCKS 


Available with one or two 
handles . . . send for Form 757-1! 


"Try one and you will buy more!” 
Patent Applied for 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN 17, PA. 
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5 Built for years of 
. ° 
“ continuous service 
sailed 
“up de 
rgency 
rcks of 
dealers 
y. And 
mi 
pecal % Rugged Precision . 
otal Construction 
% Timken Flywheel 
Bearings 
SCREWS % Oversized Crankshaft 
% Symmetrical Ram 
%* Safety Stop 
° % Non-Repeat Clutch 


% Easily Adjusted 


sizes 6 to 8O rons 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
FEDERAL PRESS COMPANY, 502 DIV. ST., ELKHART, IND. 


25 YEARS OF QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
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during heating up. 


eliminating “Blow Out” 
By this method of firing, 
obtained without dangerous hot spots and with a minimum of turbulence and 


The NEW Thomas Beam Punches are 
built in sizes to handle beams up to 
12”-18”-24”-30” and 36”, web and 
flange punching, with a single tool 
set-up. Any of the five sizes may be 
used with or without a Thomas spac- 
ing Table, depending on production 


ace MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


PITTSBURGH (23), PA. 


PUNCHES - SHEARS - PRESSES - BENDERS - SPACING TABLES 


IMPROVED POT 


HARDENING 
FURNACES 


Illustrated—No. 340 Pot Furnace with hood. Pot 
20” dia. x 20” deep. One of 13 standard sizes. 


FASTER, MORE UNIFORM HEATING. 
merous small burners fire tangentially around the 
top of the heating chamber where radiation losses 
The products of combustion are 
forced downward around the pot to a bottom vent, 
thus melting the medium from the top down 
troubles and undue strain 
a large heat input is 


greatest. 


reverberation resulting in quiet and efficient operation. 


SIMPLER CONTROL. 


A Single Valve Ratio Set provides for adjustment of 


heat input by manipulation of air cock only. 


LOWER GAS CONSUMPTION. 
backed by 


The lining is high quality insulating refractory 
block insulation and has a very low conductivity coefficient with a 


minimum of heat absorption and consequent fuel waste. 
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AVAILABLE in a large range 
24” diameter by 30” deep. Write for Bulletin No. 401. 


AMERICAN GAS FURNACE CO. 


1004 LAFAYETTE ST., ELIZABETH, N. J. 


of pot sizes from 6” diameter by 10” deep to 










Nu- 
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FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese 
78-82% Mn. maximum contrac! bay 
price, gross ton, lump size. 
F.o.b. Birmingham .. ; 81% 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, “Ww. Va., 
Welland, Ont., Ashtabula, O. .. $17 
F.o.b. Johnstown, ib: « sec uses coe.. $11 
F.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. ....... bwthaide’s $112 
F.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa. ....... $17 
$2.00 for each 1 above 82%, Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%, 
Briquets—Cents per ran of brique, 
delivered, 66% a 


Ca UE ba Sc 0bc cee cd etecnc. 10,45 
SOR BOE ewe tick it's Pa kamee 9 sm 12.0; 
Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b 
16-19% Mn 19-21% My 
3% max. Si 3% max. § 
Palmerton, Pa. 64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 

Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents pe 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% ma 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Carload, packed ims ; 
SO CEE A cedars cdenvose ta oes 81H 


Electrolytic Manganese 

F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allows 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 
Carloads .... 
Ton lots 6:b+ SAR ene ks. OF 
ee Pe ees tee ee n 


Medium Carbon Ferromanganese 

Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contrau 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, delivered, pe 
lb. of contained Mn ............. -18.15¢ 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 
Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, del’d., Mn. 85-90%. 
Carloads Ton Les 
0.07% max. C, 0.06% 


B, POU BA. voce aks 25.25 27.10 28.3 
0.07% max. C..... ~ 24.76 26.60 27.8 
0.15% max. C....... 24.25 26.10 27.3 
0.30% max. C....... 23.75 25.60 26.8 
0.50% max. C....... 23.25 26.10 26.30 
*- ee max. C, 

0% max. Si..... 20.26 22.10 23.3 
Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents pe 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Ma, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. (, 


deduct 0.2¢. 

Carload bulk ..... 6 A eb oe kee d eee 

SOR MR sew iccepesbusmceee. sees 10.60 

Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per ” of briquet....... 10.3 

TOR. 1008 . 600 Sckaiee eevee be 11.4 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 

Si 14.01 to 14.50 pect, f.o.b. Keokuk 
fowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $82.00 gros 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade ares 
Si is. 01 to 15.50 pet, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
N. Y., $80.00. ‘Ada. $1.00 per ton for eacd 
additional 0.50% Si up to and includix 
iw Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn ove 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound col 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton los 


packed. 
SOS OSS SSS |, 
Se re. . ode. shew ee 


Silicon Briquets 

Contract price, cents per pound 
briquet bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 Ib % 
briquets. S 
Carload, bulk ...... Spikes On 
rey SS ae iat 8.2 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Contract price, cents per pound col 
tained Si, lump, bulk, carloads, deliveret 


25% Si -- 18.00 75% Si . 14 
50% Si...... 12.00 85% Si 15.4 
90-95% Si ad's: “aa eee oe Ri ae 


Caicium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents Pt 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast Turnings Mistille 
Ton lots ...... $2.05 $2.95 $3.70 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.65 


Prices Continued on Page 152 
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Do you really knowgffour distributor 


Now that aluminum is in critical demand, it’s 


often difficult to get certain alloys and sizes. 


But your Kaiser Aluminum Distributor is al- 
ways a good man to know, and to keep in touch 


with! 


As one of the nation’s leading materials sup- 
pliers, he knows the aluminum industry .. . and, 
what’s more, he’s backed up by the fully integrated 
resources of the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 


Corporation. 





That doesn’t mean he can always meet your re- 
quirements. But it does mean that he represents 
your best bet today! 

You'll find the name of your nearest Kaiser 
Aluminum Distributor listed below. Call him now! 


Your helpful Kaiser Aluminum Distributor is listed here: 





FOR WAREHOUSE QUANTITIES, CALL YOUR LOCAL KAISER ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTOR 


ATLANTA, Georgia 
Morrison-Drabner Steel Co., Inc. 
82-84 Milton Avenue 
Alpine 4885 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
Hill-Chase Steel Company 
of Maryland 
6311 Erdman Avenue 
Peabody 7300 


BEAUMONT, Texas 
Standard Brass & Mfg. Co. 
705 Milam Street 
Phone 4-2641 


CINCINNATI, Ohio 
Morrison-Drabner Steel Co., Inc. 
1074-1084 Summer Street 
Wabash 4480, 4481 


CLEVELAND, Ohio 
Nottingham Steel Company 
West 45th St. & Division Ave. 
Atlantic 5100 


DALLAS, Texas 
Delta Metals, Division of 
Delta Distributors, Inc. 
3201 Oak Lane 
Logan 6-6697 


DAVENPORT, lowa 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co. 
1725 Rockingham Road 
Phone 3-1895 


DETROIT, Michigan 
Cavhorn Distributing Company 
9999 Broadstreet 
Hogarth 3858 
Copper & Brass Sales, Inc. 
3000 East Woodbridge 
Lorain 7-3380 


EVANSTON, Illinois 


Korhumel, Heffron & Preiss Stee! Co. 


2424 Oakton Street 
Ambassador 2-6700 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
Permanente Cement Co. 
Pier 32, P O. Box 79 
Phone 5-2541 


HOUSTON, Texas 
Standard Brass & Mfg. Co. 
2020 Franklin Avenue 
Preston 1123 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
FH. Langsenkamp Company 
229 East South Street 
Riley 9311 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
Industrial Metals, Inc. 
410 Southwest Boulevard 
Victor 1041 


LOS ANGELES, California 
Eureka lron & Metals Company 
551 East Macy Street 
Mutual 7286 
Earle M. Jorgensen Company 
10650 South Alameda 
Lucas 0281 
Vernon: 

Reliance Steel Company 
2068 East 37th Street 
Adams 6133 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
KHP Milwaukee Steel Company 
1550 South First Street 
Evergreen 3-5800 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 


Korhumel, Heffron & Preiss Steel Co. 


3225 Como S.E. 
Gladstone 5943 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana 
Orleans Steel Products Co., Inc. 
1019-1025 Bienville Street 
Raymond 2116 
Standard Brass & Mfg. Co. 
2309 Tulane Avenue 
Aud. 1353 

NEW YORK, Metropolitan Area 
A. R. Purdy Company, Inc. 
Page Avenue & Orient Way 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey 
Lyndhurst: Rutherford 2-8100 
New York: Chelsea 3-4455 
Newark: Humboldt 2-5566 


OAKLAND, California 
Gilmore Steel & Supply Company 
1960 Cypress 
Glencourt 1-1680 

OMAHA, Nebraska 
Gate City Stee! Works 
11th & Seward Streets 
Atlantic 1830 

ORLANDO, Florida 
Profile Supply Company 
P.O. Box 2049 
1601 Atlantic Avenue 
Phone 7124 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
Hill-Chase & Company, Inc. 
Trenton Ave. & Ontario St. 
Delaware 6-5400 
Allentown: Allentown 28077 
York: York 5790 


PHOENIX, Arizona 
Arizona Hardware Co., Inc. 


First & Jackson Streets 
Phone 8-5331 


PORT ARTHUR, Texas 
Standard Brass & Mfg. Co. 
KCS & Fourth Street 
Phone 5-9377 


PORTLAND, Oregon 
Eagle Metals Company 
2336 N. Randolph 
Trinity 1980 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Gilmore Stee! & Supply Company 
840 Brannan Street 
Klondike 2-0511 


SEATTLE, Washington 
Eagle Metals Company 
3628 East Marginal Way 
Eliot 4764 


SHREVEPORT, Louisiana 
Standard Brass & Mfg. Co. 
1557 Texas Avenue 
Phone 2-9483 


SPOKANE, Washington 
Eagle Metals Company 
E. 41 Gray Street 
Main 2419 


WICHITA, Kansas 
General Metals Mfg. Co., Inc. 
218-220 South Wichita 
Phone 3-4313, 3-2373 





AISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, INC., KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND, CALIF. + OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES 


ovember 16, 1950 
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Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin 
town, Pa., uses No. 25 Grand 
Rapids Hydraulic Feed Surface 
Grinders in making the tools and 
dies that vroduce Unbrako Socket 
Screw Products, Flexloc Self-Lock- 
ing Nuts, Hallowell Shop Equioment 


You will appreciate the micro-inch finish 


produced at production speeds on Grand Rapids 


Grinders. All Grand Rapids Hydraulic Feed 


Surface Grinders have these outstanding features: 


1. One-piece column and base casting 
for vibrationless rigidity 

2. Precision ball-bearing spindle 
which is greased for life 

3. Bijur one-shot lubrication system 
eliminating hand oiling 


4. Patented vertical movement of wheel head 
for quick, accurate adjustments 


S. Portable coolant tank for ease of coolant replacement 


6. Vane type hydraulic pump for fast 
longitudinal table travel 


46 years to 


you want. 


to 150 tons 


. designed for your exact needs. We 
tural steel, steel buildings and gray iron castings. 





Batre syne 


Your inquiry concerning your 


specilic grinding needs will 
receive prompt! attention. 
Grond Rapids Grinders in- 
clude: Hydraulic Feed Surface 
Grinders, Universal Cutter and 
Too! Grinders, Hand Feed Sur- 
face Grinders, Drill Grinders, 


Tap Grinders, and Combina- 


tion Tap and Drill Grinders 









GALLMEYER &@ 
LIVINGSTON 


COMPANY 


200 Straight, $. W., Grond Rapids 4, Mich. 


build this Crane! 






BEDFORD CRANE 


It takes more than materials, 


men and machines to build the crane 


The most valuable element is specialized experience—and 
BEDFORD has been building cranes since 1904. 


Any span, any lift, 5 
also supply struc- 


Write for new catalog. 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


BEDFORD, INDIANA 


NEW YORK OFFICE—280 MADISON AVENUE—MURRAY HILL 5-0233 
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Other Ferroalloys 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

Carload ein bea 
Ton lots ... 7 whe 155 

Calcium molybdate, 45-40%, f.0.b. 

Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 


tained Mo ... sga's 96¢ 
Ferrocolumbium, 50- 60%, ‘2 in x "D, 
contract basis, delivered, per 
pound contained Cb. 
oo Pe eeesedaceenes 83.56 
Less ton lots ......6...+.+.: 3.55 
KF re heee 20% 
Ta, 40% Cb, sContract 


basis, uvetea os Sand in, x 

D, per lb of contained Cb plus Ta $2.67 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-76%, _ f.o.b. 

Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 


tained Mo ..... Wi oats keane $1.32 
Ferrophosphorus, electroi rtic, 23- 
26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
Ok ER array ere $65.00 


10 tons to less carload ......... 1765.00 
Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular grade, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falis, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, ton lots, per Ib 
contained Ti ....... (atatiinene id 
Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.0.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, ton lots, per Ib 


COMGBERGE “EE. -c ose 502000 9.002 502 $l.iv 

Less ton lots ’ ree 
Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19 , high car- 

bon, f.o.b. Niagara lis, N. Y., 

freight allowed, carload per _, 

Ree e inane t 


ker rotungsten, standard, ‘lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 


contained W, 5 ton lots, de- 
livered . Vans Kaen tatemaa “Gee 
Ferrovanadium, "35-55%, contract 


basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained V. 
Openhearth ‘ £6. cate eaters | 
Crucible 
High speed steel (P rimos) . 
Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
per Ib contained Mo, f.o.b. eure 


POOR, PMs cee agvcs rem FS 
bags, f.o.b Washington, * "Pa. 
Langeloth, Pa. ...c6verise ateas > ERO 
Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, * 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 
Carload, bulk, lump ........ 11.00¢ 
Ton lots, bulk lump ......... 11.50¢ 
Less ton lots, lump .......... 12,25¢ 


Vanadium sumaeaide. ‘g8- 92% 
V,0; petra basis, per pound 
contained V,O; .. $1.2 

Zirconium, 35-40%, contract ‘basis, 


f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 
TEE SEE. eos 5, 0 +a:8.m hb ob areal 21.00¢ 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
lump, delivered, per Ib of alloy. 
Carload, bulk eatv2% 6.60¢ 


Boron Agents 
Contract prices per Ib of oben, ot 


Borosil, f.0.b. Philo, Ohio, freig 
allowed, B 3-4%, Si 40-45%, per 
Mm comtained B . .ccccccccecss: $4.23 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound ......... 45¢ 
Less ton lots, per pound...... 50¢ 


Carbortam, Ti 15-21%, B 1-2%, Si 
2-4%, Al 1-2%, C 4.5-7.5% f.0.b. 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., freight 
allowed. 


Ton lots, a pound 10.00¢ 


eeeeeeeee 


Pesroberem, 7.50% min. B, 1.50% mat 
Si, 0.50% sae Al, 050m max. = 1 fo 
x D. Ton lots .. . $1.20 
F.o.b. Wash., . 100 Ib, “up 

10 to 14% B... ee Pere Bi] 
SO OS Bees Oe... seas eeescvees 1.20 
Te ee eee vate ae 

Grainal, _ f.o.b. Bridgeville, * Pa, 
freight caer Res lb and over. 

Se wu e Cale On a eek ea eaie sa, See 
eS ius wan» ie Cemeen a <p 
De SO. «ined ka ead kann 50¢ 


Manganese—Boron "6. 00% Mn, 15-20% 

B, 5% max. Fe, 1.509% max. Si, 3.00% 
max. 2 in. x D, delivered. 

Ton viene Baraat tes cau ceiaadle $1.46 

Less ton lots .. 1.57 

Nickel—Boron 15- 18%, B, 1.60% max. A) 

digs max. Si, 0.5 0% max. C, 3.00% 

Fe, balance Ni, delivered. 


ae ne Ea $1.86 
Sileaz, contract anaes, delivered. 
Ton lots ..... Siordiwewwrs oc hed ve eee 
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e News of Industry @ 


| Wagner Corp. Sponsors Tour 


St. Louis—Following a route 
marked by green arrows, more 
than 15,000 visitors toured the en- 
tire Wagner Electric Corp. plant 
here recently. Purpose of the tour 
was to acquaint guests with the 
electrical and automotive products 
made by Wagner and production 
procedure. 

Most of the visitors were from 
the city and neighoring communi- 
ties. The company was founded 
in 1891 in a small store building. 


Michigan Scrap Group Elects 
Washington — The Michigan 
Chapter of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel, Inec., recently 
named the following officers: Ed- 
win L. Elk, of Kasle Bros., Inc., 
Flint, re-elected president; Joseph 
Newman, first vice-president, War- 
ren Iron & Metal Co., Detroit; 
Manuel Brown, second vice-presi- 
dent, Joe Brown & Sons, Grand 
Rapids; Louis Rogovein, secre- 
tary, Ace Iron & Metal Co., De- 
troit; and W. Kenneth McLellan, 
treasurer, Luria Steel & Trading 
Corp., Detroit. 


Bay State Announces Expansion 

Westboro, Mass.—A $100,000 
appropriation for factory expan- 
sion, making a total of $350,000 in 
1950, has been announced by Bay 
State Abrasive Products Co. Part 
of the expansion will include 6400 
sq ft of space to house a new tun- 
nel kiln. The company also an- 
nounced a 10¢ per hour wage in- 
crease for hourly employees and 
a 6 pet increase for salaried 
workers. 


Sees Trend to Home Modernization 

Minneapolis—Federal credit re- 
strictions will swerve the current 
of spending for homes to modern- 
ization, said Tom McDonald, vice- 
President of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. The 
trend to home modernization will 
Come because buyers can get a 
home with modern improvements 
by spending up to the legal $2500 
for remodeling, he said. 
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«oe KEY TO SAVINGS 


Bronze end bushings, left, as well as 
large cast iron mandrels, above, (shown 
with bushings in place) were cast centri- 
fugally and finish machined by Shenango- 
Penn, evidencing wide flexibility of 
Shenango-Penn centrifugal technique. 
Used in forming composition pipe, 
mandrels must withstand repetitive high 








pressures and stresses. 


For high pressures, 
high stresses... 


F you need rolls, or any sym- 

metrical or annular parts 
requiring unusual strength, uni- 
formity, wear resistance or free- 
dom from porosity and defects, 
check with Shenango-Penn. 
These very qualities are inher- 
ent in the carefully controlled 
Shenango-Penn centrifugal cast- 
ing process. You stand to save 
time and money... to avoid need- 
less trouble. 


Check also on Shenango-Penn’s 


SHENANGO ({@) PENN 


modern machining and finishing 
service. It combines complete 
facilities and years of specialized 
experience to meet your specifi- 
cations with over-all precision... 
another time-and-money saver! 


For free descriptive bulletins, 
for specific data on ferrous or non- 
ferrous work, large or small, semi 
or finish machined, write to... 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


586 West Third Street Dover, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ALL RED BRONZES 
MONEL METAL + 


MANGANESE BRONZES 
NI-RESIST + 


ALUMINUM BRONZES 
MEEHANITE® METAL 
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It you figure LIFE-COSTS... you'll figure LIFE-LINE ——= 
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SAVES 





On your conveyors 


The experience of this Philadelphia plant might 
well be yours. Maintenance costs of motors 
were moderate. Nevertheless, the plant oper- 
ators were continually on the lookout for ways 
to cut costs. Sound familiar? 

They found it in Life-Line motors. As they 
put it, “Life-Lines save the expense of constant 
lubrication. Formerly, it was necessary to have 
a special oiler do nothing but lubricate motors. 
Now, all this is eliminated. Life-Lines need no 
lubrication.” 

Unusual? No. Typical on Life-Line installa- 
tions. Users all over the country say, “Life-Line 
motors save me money”. An industry average 
indicates a yearly saving of $2.70 per motor 
from lubrication alone. 

Think what it costs to lubricate motors on 
your conveyors and other equipment. That's 
money you can save... money you can deduct 
from your operating expense account. 

Isn’t this saving worth getting? You get it 
with Life-Lines at no extra cost. Ask your 
Westinghouse representative for a copy of 
Motor Costs, B-4321, or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. J-21584 
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KK KK XS Theres a reason...85% of all 
i popularly-priced Tool and Cutter 
Grinders sold are © Avcack-oute 


Dk eK KK 


PERFORATED METALS 


The few perforations illustrated are 
indicative of the wide variety of our 
line—we can perforate almost any size 4 
perforation in any kind of metal or 
material required. Send us your speci- 
fications. 


Sixty-seven years of manufacturing 
perforated metals for every conceivable 
purpose assure satisfaction. 








Write for New Catalog of Patterns 


See why at your "K-O” 
distributor . . . or write 
for descriptive literature 


—_—_ OOOO 
Tin, STEEL, COPPER, ALUMINUM, BHONZE, 
BRASS. ZINC, ANY METAL, ANY PURPOSE 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS YF 


58 FAIRMOUNT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ee 


nm. ©. LEE CO. 





ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Builders of 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 
MACHINERY 


Daxik-LOwpReEy 
— Machine (orporation 


A subsidiary of Dixie Cup Co. 


A Blast Furnace Product 
made from Only Virgin Ores 


Reg. 
tut JACKSON IRON & STEEL co. - sackson, on10 


Designers and Custom Builders for over 75 years 
Write: Dixie-Cowdrey, Fitchburg, Mass., Phone: 5200 


PRECISION 
STAMPINGS 


Quality metal stamp- 

» \ ings since 1883... 
sj and a dependable 
} source of supply for 


PERECO 


ELECTRIC 
FURNACES AND KILNS 


*% Clean heat, accurately controlled. Wide 
choice of models for research, pilot plant, 
and production. Standard units for tem- 
ne dl from 450° to 3000° F., or 
ae up to 5000° F., 


light, heavy or deep 
drawn parts. Send 
blueprints or samples 
for quotation. 


ap as your 


WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY 


WORCESTER STAMPED METAL CO. 


Established 1883 
10 HUNT STREET ® WORCESTER, MASS. 





PERENY Equipment Co. 
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CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


1374 cu. ft. Sullivan Class WN-114 
Double Acting 1412”x834”x7” 
Air Compressor, Complete 
with 250 H.P. G.E. Syn. 
Motor 440/3/60 & Acces- 
sories 

$000 cu. ft. Ingersoll Rand PRE-2 
Air Compressor 30” & 18” x 
21”, Motor Driven with direct 
connected 500 H.P. G.E. Syn. 
Motor 110 lb. Pressure 


BENDING ROLL 

14 Niles Pyramid Type Plate 
Bending Roll. Top Roll 1844”, 
Bottom Rolls 14” Diameter. 25 
H.P. Westinghouse 440/3/60 
Main Drive Motor. 7% H.P. 
Westinghouse Elevating Mo- 
tor 


CRANE—OVERHEAD 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING 

100 ton P&H Overhead Electric 
Traveling Crane. 50 Ft. Span. 
Two 50 Ton Trolleys. One 5 
Ton Auxiliary Hoist. Six Mo- 
tors 220 volts, 3 phase, 60 
cycle 


FORGING MACHINE 


4” AJAX Improved Model Forg- 
ing Machine. Suspended Die 
Slides. Balanced Twin Drive. 
Rocker Type Drop Lock 


HAMMER—STEAM DROP 


35,000 Ib. Chambersburg Steam 
Drop Hammer. Bore of Cylin- 
der 40” Diameter. Distance 
Between Vees 54”. Built 1941 
—Excellent Condition 

8000 lb. Chambersburg Steam 
Drop Hammer 


HYDRAULIC WHEEL PRESS 


600 ton Chambersburg Hispeed 
Duplex Wheel Press, Com- 
plete with Pump and Motor. 
Handles MCB car wheels from 
83%, x 7 to 6% x 12 


MILLING MACHINE—PLANER 


TYPE 


56” x 30” x 18’ 

Ingersoll Planer Type Slab Mil- 
ing Machine, Adjustable Rail. 
Motor Driven 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY INC. 
50 Church Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone—Cort 7-3437 
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Pittsburgh Market—The market 
for fairly new equipment here is 
growing tighter. Demand far ex- 
ceeds supply, for the reason that 
anybody with a recent model ma- 
chine is inclined to hang onto it 
until the defense program crystal- 
lizes. Older machines are avail- 
able, but interest in them is low. 
The demand for automatics and 
production machines continues 
strong, though business in recent 
weeks has fallen off from the early 
October peak. Demand for elec- 
trical equipment has slowed re- 
cently, although heavy equipment 
is in very heavy demand. 

The consensus here is that 1950 
will be a good year. If there had 
been no steel and coal strikes last 
fall and this spring to hurt busi- 
ness in the first half, the year 
would have been one of the best 
ever. Increased labor and repair 
costs, as well as higher asking 
prices, have forced dealer prices 
up. As an example of repair costs, 
one dealer cited a $170 bill for 
welding two legs on a shear. 


Situation May Ease—One major 
used machinery dealer has ex- 
pressed the idea that the current 
shortage of good recent used ma- 
chines is to some extent artificial. 
He points out that many shops, not 
knowing what sort of defense 
business to expect, are holding on 
to all their machines. When de- 
fense orders are more freely dis- 
tributed, he feels, shops may then 
be willing to sell machines which 
they find are not required for pro- 


The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINER) 


duction of the orders they ge 
This may cause an easing of the 
market for many types of tools. 


MDNA Meetings—The Detro}: 
chapter of the Machinery Dealer; 
National Assn. met at the Machin. 
ery Liquidating Co. in Detroit, 
November 8. Harvey Goldman wa; 
the principal speaker. The Nev. 
ark chapter met October 30 at the 
Hochman Machinery Co., Newari, 
at which time new members wer 
voted on and 1950-51 committee 
appointed. 


Advisory Committee—J. M. ? 
Fox, executive director of MDNA 
was an observer atethe first Wash. 
ington meeting of the Machine 
Tool Industry Advisory Commit 
tee, October 25. H. B. McCoy, a: 
sistant administrator of the Ni 
tional Production Authorit 
called the industry meeting wit! 
W. L. Beck, of the NPA. Matters 
of priorities on steel and con: 
ponent parts for the building ani 
maintenance of machine tools wer 
discussed. 


NISA Meetings—New officers 
the St. Louis chapter of the N« 
tional Industrial Service Assn. 1 
clude W. H. Siems, Ace Electr 
Saw, and Knife Co., presiden 
A. J. Heil, Heil Electric Co., vic 
president; and C. H. Schaeff 
Schaeffer Electric Co., secretat!: 
treasurer. The Southwestern NIS4 
chapter meets at San Antoni 
Texas, December 1 and 2. 





Machine Tool Inventory Begun 


Copies of forms for the inventory of rebuilt and used machine tools being 
conducted (See THE IRON AGE, Nov. 2, p. 164) for the National Produc- 
tion Authority by the Machinery Dealers’ National Assn. have been 
mailed to 2000 U. S. dealers. All dealers are reminded of the importance | 
of this inventory, requested by William L. Beck of the NPA, whose request- 


ing letter states: “A listing of tools . 


. . presently in the shops or ware- 


houses of dealers would be of immeasurable assistance to the defense pro- | 


gram.’ 


Dealers who did not receive copies of the forms can obtain them 


from the MDNA, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
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